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Begin 1955 with a new 
Money Management Library 


Never before—even from HFC—have you had such a compact, 
complete library of up-to-the-minute money management booklets 
and filmstrip lectures to help teach buymanship and the wise han- 
dling of money. All of these teaching aids have been thoroughly 
checked with authorities in education, government, and industry. 


OR a quarter of a century, educators like yourself 

have turned to HFC for practical help in teaching 
both students and adults the facts about money manage- 
ment. Through its Consumer Education Department, 
HFC has developed and made available material that is 
as interesting as it is practical. 


Since 1929, requests for more than 20 million book- 
lets and countless filmstrip lectures have come into 
HFC’s Consumer Education Department from teachers, 
women’s club members, librarians, social workers, 
business and government personnel. These materials 
are supplied at a nominal cost and contain no advertising. 


HFC is justly proud of the role these teaching aids 
have played in helping develop better money sense 
and sounder standards of values among Americans, 
both young and old. We are especially pleased that at 
this quarter-of-a-century anniversary we can offer you 
our newly revised Money Management Library and 
five filmstrip lectures. Read the descriptive details, 
and send for your Money Management materials today. 


Director of Consumer Education e Household Finance Corporation 


Your 1955 Money Management Program 


12 Booklets—Some of these booklets are new. The others are 
completely revised to include buymanship data. These compre- 
hensive booklets give information on how to plan spending, 
recognize values, and buy for specific purposes. 


Your Budget (1954) A personalized system for planning and managing 
income. Children’s Spending (1952) Practical help for teaching 
children how to handle money. For Young Moderns (1954) Explains 
wise handling of money to teen-agers. Your Health Dollar (1954) How 
to spend wisely to maintain health, how to meet illness and accident 
costs. Your Food Dollar (1954) Guides for meal planning, budgeting, 
and buying food. Your Clothing Dollar (1954) The latest information 
on fibers, fabrics, wardrobe planning, purchasing and care. Your Shelter 
Dollar (1954) Pointers on buying, building and financing a home; 
check list for renting. Your Home Furnishings Dollar (1952) Furnish- 
ings and decorating ideas including buying guides. Your Equipment 
Dollar (1954) Planning and selection of equipment for food prepara- 
tion and storage, for laundry and home cleaning. Your Recreation Dollar 
(1952) How to plan recreation to get the most from leisure time. Your 
Shopping Dollar (1950) How to buy; how to judge values; how to 
become a skillful shopper. Consumer Credit Facts for You (1952) 
Explains different forms of consumer credit. 


Money Management Program 


Money Management Filmstrip Lectures— HFC filmstrip lectures 
now present both money management and buymanship infor- 
mation. They are available on free loan. Filmstrip lectures in- 
clude a silent filmstrip (for a 35-mm filmstrip projector), a script 
to read while pictures are shown, and program pointers on film- 
strip presentation. Please reserve at least one month in advance 
of showing date. 


Budgeting for Better Living— Dramatic presentation of a practical and 
easy way to budget family expenditures. 


What Is Your Shopping Score ?— Analysis of shopping habits, showing 
techniques of wise buying. 

Dressing Well Is a Game — Practical suggestions for planning, buying a 
and caring for clothes for every family member. 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars— Vutrition-wise, budget-wise ideas for Practical Guides for Better Living - 
planning and buying food for the family. - ) 
How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely— Dramatization of Consumer Educati on Depa rtment 


the importance of credit to family and national economy. 


HOUSEHOLD HOLD FINANCE 


Send for your booklets and filmstrips today! 


Household Finance Corporation Please send me, on free loan for one week, the film- 
Consumer Education Department No. BF-1-5 strip lectures I have checked below. I have listed 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois dates at least one month in advance of date I plan 
L_] Please send me the complete library which includes all booklets listed nen Prsicaced’.  Alisamace 
below, plus an attractive slipcase as illustrated. I enclose $1.00 to cover Date: Date: 


handling and mailing costs. 
(25 min. b/w) 


What Is Your Shopping Score? 


L_] Please send me copies of the booklets checked below. I enclose 10¢ 


per booklet to cover handling and mailing costs. (10 min. b/w) 
No. of Amount No. of Amount ae hare a Game 
Copies How to Stretch Your Food Dollars 
= (27 min. color) 
Your Budget be nag reinings How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely. 
Children's Sp g Your Equipment Dollar 
For Young Moderns Your Recreation Dollar 
Name. 
Your Health Dollar a Your Shopping Dollar 
Addr 


Consumer Credit 
Facts for You 


Your Food Dollar 


Your Clothing Dollar City. Zone. State. 


Your Shelter Dollar bea Total Amount Enclosed____—_—_ School or Organization 
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In This Issue 


> It has been said again and again 
that the best teaching aid is a good 
teacher. In this issue of the Forum 
some good teachers share with the 
readers their ideas on planning the 
daily lesson. 


> In the feature section of this issue, 
there is a fine example of a motivating 
device used by an educator who enjoys 
teaching business law; two outstanding 
teachers of typewriting present basic 
types of plans which are easy and sim- 
ple to follow; a successful retailing co- 
ordinator emphasizes procedures; and 
a master teacher of bookkeeping de- 
seribes practical suggestions on the 
construction and use of lessons plans. 
The final article which appears in the 
feature section is a narrative of an 
imaginary school day in which the con- 
tributor has a rather idealistic but 
practical plan of ways and means by 
which teachers can influence the be- 
havior patterns of their pupils. 


> When making resolutions for the 
New Year, why not resolve to submit 
an article for the Services Section on 
a favorite teaching procedure or device. 
Manuscripts should be mailed to the 
appropriate editor for consideration 
and scheduling. 


> Each of the divisions of UBEA 
provides effective services for business 
education. A brief description of each 
division—Researeh, Administrators, 
International, and Business Teacher 
Education—appears in the “In Action 
Section” of this issue. 


The Lesson Plan as a Teaching Aid 


HE LESSON PLAN should be looked upon as an aid to teaching, rather than 

as a time-consuming burden. The extent of detail in the daily plans must, 
of course, be limited by the amount of time available for planning. But even 
the busiest teachers should prepare a written plan for each class meeting, how- 
ever sketchy the plan may be. 

In the skill subjects such as typewriting and shorthand, the actual prepara- 
tion of the daily lesson plan may require only a very few minutes—minutes 
that will save a great deal of the student’s time, and may actually save time 
for the teacher. Most of the daily lesson plans in these skill subjects may be 
little more than time schedules for the student and the instructor. The skill- 


' building system is set up by long-range planning for the course as a whole and 


for units of the course. The daily lesson plans show the part the individual 


. lessons play in the system. 


Preparing lesson plans for bookkeeping is a little more complex inasmuch as 
this subject is partly a skill development course and partly a basic business 
course. While some of the lesson plans will be primarily a listing of procedures 
to be followed in the performance of certain repetitive operations, the major- 
ity of the lesson plans will provide for the development of new concepts. The 
construction of the specific questions to be asked in a developmental lesson may 
be quite time-consuming. The beginning teacher may have to rely rather 
heavily on the teacher’s manual and the textbook to determine the questions to 
be included in his plan. By preparing a few detailed plans each year, however, 
the instructor may accumulate a set of lesson plans that he would consider the 
most important part of his teaching aids file. 

The types of lesson plans in basic business courses are so numerous that one 
article cannot even adequately characterize them. The principal feature of 
planning for the teaching of basic business, however, seems to be the use of 
personal experiences as a motivation device to stimulate the desire to learn 
more about the problems involved in these experiences. 

While all high school courses involve the development of skills, understand- 
ings, and attitudes, there is hardly another course in the curriculum in which 
all three of these processes are so ever-present as in the teaching of sales’ pro- 
cedures. 

Specific planning for the education of high school students should not be 
confined to that part of the instructor’s supervision which takes place within 
the classroom. Elusive as the character-building process is, specifie planning 
for it is possible—Lewis R. Tou, Issue Editor 


> The brief reports of the UBEA 
and FBLA delegates to the National 
Citizenship Conference are good read- 
ing this month for you and your stu- 
dents. Education for citizenship is in- 
deed another responsibility of the busi- 
ness teacher.—H. P. G. 


> Many of the state and regional as- 
sociations through their respective 
meetings have contributed greatly to 
the profession. In this issue, you will 
find news reports of these associations 
together with the names of some new 
leaders in the profession. 
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Designed for you and your pupils 
...a new kind of electric typewriter 


You and how you teach helped determine the design 
of this new electric typewriter. It was engineered for 
you and for your pupils. For example: 


Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the 
touch is smoother and more responsive than that found 
on any electric typewriter yet designed. It is faster, yet 
completely under the typist’s control. 


Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet 
Return Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and 
fastest of any in the field. Carriage return technique is 
consequently simplified and speeded up. 


Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore . . . make hyphens 
. .. space backward or forward automatically—just by 
holding down the right key. The pupil can’t make a 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC - PORTABLE 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


mistake, because these repeat keys are independent of 
the regular keys. 


Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in a line, she 
just touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces 
up on the sheet as needed without returning the car- 
riage to the original margin. Increased production 
results. 


Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set 
and completely dependable. Takes almost no time to 
teach its use. 


CLIP COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., School Department 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 
new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation. 


School 


City State 
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VOLUME 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


‘ Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
Test I—First Semester classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 


pins and certificates are available. 


Writing Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 

. tation and revision by specialists in business education. 

ber ee ae ed Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Part III. Tabulation Problem Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting National Council for Business Education. The current re- 


visions were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana Univer- 


Test I1I—Third 
_ at Rammnener sity) of Delta Pi Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. 


Part I. Timed Writing 


Part II. Rough Draft Problem Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore 
hae 9g sere Problem Balsley, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard 
art IV. Business Letter Lundquest, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is 
Test I1V—Fourth Semester the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 
Part I. Timed Writing ous program of research and make revisions as deemed 
Part II. Data Sheet advisable 
Part III Application Letter 7 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem A manual for teachers which in- 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
textbook. . administering, interpreting, and 
PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 
3 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
t packages (40 tests and manaal).... 2.60 


Packager (70 teste and Srupents TYPEWRITING TEST 


9 packages or more @ 50 cents a ‘package 
be a special quotation on quantity A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


of of Educatien or school order forms. 


saneccesbestede packages of Test II 


packages of Test III Mame and Title 


pls lo packages of Test IV School or Organizati 


sbsshsancencbusbenie specimen sets Addr City & State. 
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A Realistic Approach to 
PLANNING the Bookkeeping Lesson 


The spirit behind lesson planning is important, the desire for professional growth should be infused, but the 
rigid requirement of a new detailed plan each time the lesson is taught is without justifiable foundation. 


By I. DAVID SATLOW 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


HE WRITING of an elaborate lesson plan requires 
much time. Such time can best be applied in other 
directions, such as developing instructional materials, 
more careful checking of pupils’ papers for the purpose 
of detecting remediable errors, reading of current peda- 
gogical literature, reading in general — or just relaxing. 
Furthermore, in the mad rush of things, when lesson 
planning requires an inordinate amount of time there 
is a tendency to enter the classroom with a very desul- 
tory plan or with no plan at all. 

The lesson plan should indicate the flow of work for 
the period. A workable lesson plan provides for ‘‘one 
way traffic’’ in the unfolding of the period. It is of no 
practical value if it fails to reflect the sequence to be 
followed within the lesson. 


Features of a Practical Plan 


A practicable working plan for a development lesson 
in bookkeeping would generally include the following 
features: aim, materials required, assignment, warm-up, 
motivation, development, drill, summary, application, 
and post-lesson comment. 

Instant reactions to the lesson are forgotten if not 
reduced to writing. It is for this reason that one should 
record the post-lesson evaluation of the plan before giv- 
ing thought to the new day’s work. 

The plan should indicate the pitfalls that are to be 
anticipated. One basic purpose of all planning is to 
avoid — or at least, reduce — stumbling blocks that are 
liable to impede learning. Some of these stumbling 
blocks that trouble the slow pupils (and the average 
ones too) pertain to technical terminology, general 
vocabulary, or arithmetical foundation. Other pitfalls, 
such as typographical errors, are sources of trouble even 
to the most capable among our pupils. 

The new lesson will move smoothly if, in the course of 
planning his day’s work, the teacher makes a note of 
such things as a typographical error that is to be called 
to the attention of the class, the amount to be announced 
as the net proceeds on a note referred to in one of the 
transactions of the assigned problem, or the fact that 
clarification is required as to whether the amount of the 
invoice or that of the money received was $196. 
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At best, the lesson plan reflects the personality — and 
needs — of the user. A teacher having difficulty with 
timing should include a time allotment in his written 
plans; one in need of improvement in questions should 
reduce to writing the exact phrasing of a series of ques- 
tions that he plans to employ. As the teacher grows in 
service, key questions — the essentials — remain in his 
plan while sequential sub-questions are not listed. 


Proper Balance Needed 


The execution of the plan should reflect a proper 
balance. Bookkeeping is not all theory; consequently. 
the class session should not be a talk fest. Bookkeeping 
is basically a system of debits and credits, hence, the 
need for entry work. But the entries must have mean- 
ing, hence, the need for discussion that assures under- 
standing. We thus see the requirement for a blending 
of theory and practice, of oral and written work, of 
work at the chalkboards and work at the seats. The 
greater the amount of variety injected into the realiza- 
tion of the aim of the lesson, the greater the degree of 
sustained interest by the class. 

The lesson plan must be adhered to. A person travel- 
ing by ear from Chicago to Los Angeles is likely to find 
many attractive sights along the route. An occasional 
stop or even stop-over makes for an interesting and 
enjoyable trip. However, the yielding to temptation by 
stopping everywhere may provide many interesting ex- 
periences and much adventure, but will never permit 
our traveler’s arrival at his Los Angeles destination. 

If, in the course of the lesson, certain areas calling for 
special exploration, development and drill come to light, 
the teacher should plan for organized instruction on 
these knowledges and skills at a subsequent lesson. He 
cannot devote the same lesson to both the planned aim 


CoNTRIBUTOR’s Note: It is not the purpose of this article to 
restate the generally accepted and ‘‘approved’’ preachments con- 
cerning lesson planning. It is rather intended to indicate a 
practical, common-sense approach to lesson planning. In doing 
so, it is hoped that the halo around lesson planning will be re- 
moved and that lesson planning will be restored to its rightful, 
serviceable place—in the classroom. 


Each lesson plan should provide a blueprint for purposeful activity.” 


and to the aim suddenly discovered to be necessary. An 
attempt to move in two directions simultaneously will 
produce success in neither direction. 


A good lesson plan, once tried and revised, may be 
re-used. The spirit behind lesson planning is important ; 
the desire for professional growth should be infused, but 
the rigid requirement of a new detailed plan each time 
the lesson is taught is without justifiable foundation. 


A lesson plan is a blueprint for forty minutes of 
activity on the part of both the teacher and the pupil. 
While our quest for truth is an interminable one. it is 
quite conceivable that one’s approach to a certain lesson 
topic has been developed to a point of relative perfec- 
tion. To make a fetish of a new set of plans each term is 
absurd, since it encourages the blind copying of mate- 
rials from last term’s plan book into this term’s. 


Lesson planning is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. The goal of lesson planning is improved teaching 
through careful consideration of the following ques- 
tions : 

1. What can I reasonably expect to have the class accomplish 
in the course of the recitation period ? 

2. What in the pupils’ background can be used as the basis 

for expediting the new learning? 

How can they best see the need for the new work? 

What questions will best bring out the statement of the 

problem and its development, and will summarize the new 

learning and assure understanding? 

5. What materials are to be on hand for use during the les- 

son? 

What practice work will assure learning for mastery? 

What home assignment will provide reasonable practice 

that will assure retention? - 


Several lesson plans that follow this common-sense 
approach will now be presented. Each plan provides a 
blueprint for forty minutes of purposeful activity, yet 
the drawing up of such plans does not consume much 
time. 


Cash 1 
19— 19— 
May 1 375 May 2 100 
3 650 5 250 
200 
10 800 


STREAMLINED PLAN ON THE 
FOUR-COLUMN CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL 
Aim: 

(a) To develop the need for a controlling account column 
in the Cash Receipts Journal. 

(b) To afford practice in the use of the journal. 

Assignment: (To be placed on board) 
Read: Textbook, page 215-217. Write: Page 218, problem 1. 
Materials Required: 
1 copy of mimeographed sheet 2.061 per pupil 
1 sheet of 4-column Cash Journal paper per pupil 
Warm-up: 
1. Distribute mimeographed sheet 2.061 
2. Have pupils explain the meaning of the bookkeeping 
record by telling the class the story behind the eight 
transactions in the following Cash Receipts Journal that 
appears on Sheet 2.061. (Exhibit A) . 
Motivation: 

(a) You will recall that we decided to keep all customers” 
accounts in a separate ledger. How will the new system 
affect our posting work? 

(b) What problem will be faced by us when we do our post- 
ing from the 3-column eash receipts journal? 

Development: 

How shall we modify the form of our Cash Receipts Jour- 

nal to be able to post without much difficulty? (Use of two 

credit columns—one for the Accounts Payable ledger ac- 
counts, the other for General Ledger accounts.) 

Drill: 
Rewrite the Cash Receipts Journal to reflect the change 
suggested. 

A pplication: 

(a) How will the new summary entry appear? 

(b) Why do we use a check (V) mark in the summary 
entry? 

Summary: 
Compare the old form of the Cash Journal (Exhibit A) with 


2.061 EXHIBIT A the one learned today. 
CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS AND THE CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL _ 
CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL STREAMLINED LESSON PLAN ON 
7 BALANCING THE CASH ACCOUNT 
Discount 
Acct. | onSales| Cash Aim: To perfect one’s skill in balancing 
Date Account Explanation F Cr. Dr. Dr. the Cash Account 
19— 
Feb. 2 | Notes Receivable | P. Brown 500 500 Materials Required: : 
Interest Income on above, 2 mos. 5 5 2 sheets of ledger paper per pupil 
5 | G. Gaynor inv. 1/27, less 2% 300 6 294 desi ; 
6 | M. Horn, Capital | additional investment 1000 1000 Assignment : 
8 | P. Bell on account 450 450 (a) Copy the eight accounts appearing 
10 | Notes Receivable | M. Baron 400 400 on Mimeographed Sheet 1.047 
Interest Income 30 days on above 2 2 (b) Balance each of the accounts 
12 | Sales Income Cash Sales 195 195 2 
14 | C. Stewart inv. 1/30, less 3% 500 15 485 Warm-up: 
15 | M. Burns on account 350 350 Copy the following Cash accounts: 
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*A teacher having difficulty with timing should include a time allotment in his written plans.” 


Cash 2 Cash 3 Cash 4 
19— 19— 19— 19— 19— 19— 
Mar 1 850 Mar 2 200 Jan 1 1500 Jan 2 275 Sept 1 1750 Sept 1 50 
2 300 3 50 4 325 3 150 3 900 , 
5 900 4 100 6 800 9 85 10 180 
300 15 25 


Motivation: 

Depends on the timing of this lesson. May be either: 

(a) the need for having at one’s command one sum that 
represents the balance in the account as of a given date, 
or 

(b) the need for perfecting one’s skill in balancing of 
accounts in a businesslike manner. 


Development: 
1. Have pupils pencil-foot the four Cash accounts 
Caution—Size of footings 
—Placement of footings 
—No line to be ruled 
Use blackboard for model demonstration. 
Inspect pupils’ work as it progresses. (A few pupils may 
be selected to help with this inspection) 
2. Provide for subtraction work on larger money side for 
each of the four Cash accounts. 
Caution—Use of explanation column, not the money 
column. 
3. Have pupils complete the balancing of Cash Account #1. 
(a) Enter the balance on the first blank line of the 
smaller side (credit side) 
(b) Rule single and double lines and indicate totals 
(c) Bring the balance down below the double lines on 
the debit side. 
Note: (1) All of the above done at board and at seats 
(2) Individual work checked by teacher and 
selected pupils 
(3) Each step identified by code number at the 
board 
4. Provide practice on completion of balancing of Cash 
Accounts 2, 3, and 4. 


Summary: 
1. Elicit from pupils a verbalization of steps to be followed 
in balancing a Cash account. 
2. Write steps on board and have pupils copy in note books. 


Application: 

Depends on stage of term’s work. May be either: 

(a) the balancing of several customers’ accounts and credi- 
tors’ accounts, or 

(b) the balancing of several other Cash accounts whose 
number of debit items exceeds the number of credit 
items, whose number of credit items exceeds the debit 
items, where both sides are equal, and where there are 
entries only on the debit side. 


The teacher can ill afford to be a ‘‘dilettante.’’ In the 
main, his lesson plan must be followed rigidly. An occa- 
sional digression may be justified ; however, he should be 
alert to the danger inherent in digression — the possi- 
bility that the lesson will not be completed. 
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SELECTED READINGS ON MODERN 
TEACHING AIDS 


From Business Education Forum (Vols. I-VIII) 


Advance planning for modern teaching aids (editorial). Lewis 
R. Toll. 8:6 Jan 754 

Aids for teaching business communications beyond the textbook 
level. Bernice Prince Biggs. 8:27 Jan 754 

Aids for the instructor of the legal secretary. Elizabeth Pelz. 
6:28 May 

Aids to small business. Lewis R. Toll. 5:30 Apr ’51 

An overview of visual aid projections. W. Harmon Wilson. 7:7 
Jan 753 

Bibliography of film and filmstrip sources for business education. 
Dwight R. Crum. 7:19 Jan 753 

Bibliography of teaching aids in business education. Lewis R. Toll 
and Harlan S. Hosler. 4:21 Jan ’50 

Basie business, A to Z teaching aids. Gladys Bahr. 5:11 Jan ’51 

Bulletin board displays for use in teaching the business letter. 
Mary W. Webb. 4:9 Jan 750 

Catalogue of free and inexpensive teaching aids for high schools. 
3:42 Dee 748 

Classroom use of non-film projectors. Gordon L. Fidler and M. L. 
Miller. 6:28 Dee ’51 

Cooperative development of the course of study. Arthur L. Walker. 
8:12 Jan ’54 

Community resource program that clicked. Alwin V. Miller. 5:35 
Jan 751 

Demonstration as an aid in teaching business machines. Frank 
A. Grant. 8:27 Feb ’54 

Devices for developing production power in typewriting. Marie 
Jessa. 8:30 May 754 

Dramatize good telephone techniques. Enrico V. Sasso. 5:24 
Feb. 751 

Educational role playing. Mary Bell. 7:33 Mar ’53 

Effective use of modern teaching aids in business education. R. G. 
Walters. 6:9 Jan 752 

Effective use of modern teaching aids in bookkeeping. E. Dana 
Gibson. 6:16 Jan 752 

Effective use of modern teaching aids in typewriting. Sister M. 
Speciosa. 6:19 Jan 752 

Experimentation in the use of modern teaching aids, Lewis R. 
Toll. 6:7 Jan 752 

Films and filmstrips are ‘‘ good business’’ for business education. 
J. J. MePherson, 6:30 Oct 751 

Guidance devices in business arithmetic. Cleo P. Casady and 
Robert L. Thistlethwaite. 8:34 Mar 754 

How to prepare and use posters in the teaching of typewriting. 
Edward T. Burda. 8:27 Nov ’53 

Individualizing instruction in distributive occupations with 
periodicals. Robert T. Stickler. 7:33 Apr 753 

Investments, free material on. J. Leroy Thompson. 6:28 Nov ’51 

Learning number keys the ‘‘tachistoscopic’’ way. Fred E. Winger. 
7:28 Nov 752 

Look at your bulletin board! Jane C. Olson. 3:15 Mar ’49 

(Please turn to page 42) 


“The comic strip presents an intriguing situation to business law students.” 


A Plan for Teaching Business Law 


Appropriate “ilLAWtrations”’ focus attention and promote 


By JOHN L. PINEAULT 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


F EW SUBJECTS in a secondary school or college 
program come with a built-in motivation feature— 
but business law has it! Students come to the teacher 
eager to delve into that mysterious body of academic 
lore known as The Law. But, alas, the busy business 
teacher all too often fails to continue to capitalize on that 
initial impetus of eagerness to learn. Yet the use of 
easily obtained materials, particularly in the introduc- 
tion of new topics, can, with startling regularity, rejuve- 
nate students and regenerate their interests. 

One humorous item for use as an introductory item 
may well be titled ‘‘The Case of Mopsy v. The Blond.”’ 
The product of Gladys Parker, it appeared in the week- 
end issues of newspapers subscribing to releases of The 
Associated Newspapers (February 13-14, 1954). In 
Scene I, Mopsy is observing her neighbor, the blond, in 
the act of cutting off a branch of a tree which is situated 
on Mopsy’s side of the property line. The limb over- 


Reproduced by special permission of the Chicago 
Daily News and The Associated Newspapers, Inc. 


retention of fundamental legal concepts. 


hangs the neighbor’s property. Scene IT: The limb has 
been completely severed! Mopsy is irritated—perhaps 
with good reason. Scene III: Mopsy observes her neigh- 
bor hanging clothes on a clothesline, quite near to the 
fence dividing the properties. Scene IV : Mopsy becomes 
aware of the fact that the clothing on the line of her 
neighbor, wafted by the breeze, overhangs the fence to 
some extent. This appears to be an unwarranted intru- 
sion on Mopsy’s right of the free use of her own land 
and the air above it! (Cujus est solum ejus est usque ad 
coelum.) Scene V: Mopsy has obtained a pair of shears 
and is observed in the act of trimming off that portion 
of the overhanging clothing. An eye for an eye. . .? 
Scene VI: The foul deed has been done. But then was it 
not in all fairness and justice the right of Mopsy to do 
that? Mopsy has arrogantly walked away; the neighbor, 
now fully apprised of the situation, is left in doubt, and, 
without question, in a state of vexation. So goes the 
incident. 

As a skillful business law teacher, one would want to 
raise many, many questions concerning the relative 
rights and obligations of the two adjoining landowners. 
Did Mopsy’s neighbor have the right to cut off the over- 
hanging limb of Mopsy’s tree? Should Mopsy have some 
recourse for this apparently unwarranted severance of 
an apparently healthy tree? Is Mopsy’s act of retaliation 
to be allowed to go unnoticed by the law? What right 
does the neighbor have for Mopsy’s action in cutting the 
clothing overhanging Mopsy’s land? One might be 
tempted to end this questioning by saying, ‘‘Tune in 
tomorrow... .’’ 

The situation in the comie strip presents an intriguing 
situation to business law students. To find an answer one 
might refer to the basic textbook being used. In some 
textbooks specific treatment of the problem concerning 
the severance of a limb might be found. And it is inter- 
esting to speculate on the humorous problem posed in 
the act of cutting the clothing overhanging Mopsy’s land. 


From the Case Book 
Although a complete oral reading of the story might 
not be justified, a synopsis of the situation could well be 
given of the story ‘‘A Leaf From King John,’’ to be 
found in Mr. Tutt’s Case Book by Arthur Train (Pub- 
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“Teaching business law is one of the most interesting activities in the business teacher’s professional venture!” 


lished by Scribner’s). The story is an excellent supple- 
ment to the legal situation humorously described in the 
Mopsy comic strip. The beauty of the ‘‘case’’ lies in the 
“*Notes’’ following the story. This section, typical of all 
stories in the case book, contains numerous case citations 
concerning the rights of adjoining landowners to sever 
overhanging boughs and intruding roots. To prevent a 
rascally neighbor from foreclosing on the mortgage 
against the property of a poor, old widow and her son, 
championed by Mr. Tutt, the cunning Mr. Tutt arranges 
for trimming off branches of trees belonging to the vil- 
lain of the piece. This was done as a means of forestall- 
ing foreclosure and to force the mortgagee into extend- 
ing the mortgage. The major legal question deals with 
the relative rights and obligations of adjoining land- 
owners with respect to trees the branches of which over- 
hang the land of another. In typical train fashion this 
is a case replete with heartwarming personal incidents, 
an insight into human nature, topped off with some en- 
joyable legal maneuvering, In the ‘‘Notes’’ following 
the story, which incidentally had a happy ending, there 
are many citations holding that one might lop off 
branches of his neighbor’s tree if they intrude on one’s 
land. In addition, there are many notes concerning 
situations involving trees standing on boundary lines, 
trees whose trunks are partly on one side of a line and 
partly on the other side, and many other situations. 

A perusal of the legal notes and citations would re- 
veal that, in the first case above, Mopsy’s neighbor has 
a well-settled right to cut off the branch of Mopsy’s tree. 
But, strangely enough, there is no indication of a legal 
basis for adjudging Mopsy’s right to trim her neighbor’s 
laundry! A good topic for discussion, it could serve as a 
humorous lead for study by some eager student. As a 
matter of fact. an enterprising teacher can expect some 
very interesting reports by students on this matter. It is 
interesting to get the reactions of one’s friends at the 
bar. 

Virtues of Items 

Pause momentarily and reflect upon the virtues of the 
use of such items as those mentioned. Their use is de- 
signed for the purpose of stimulating students for 
further study in the field of real property. The responses 
to the situations presented in the introductory items 
prove to be very gratifying. Questions posed by students 
provide a basis on which the business law teacher can 
build an interest inventory for the study of real property. 

To continue with the tree story. ... A third item in a 
rather light vein concerns tke legal problem posed in a 
‘*case’’ presented by Jose Schorr under the title ‘‘ You 
Be the Judge,’’ a regular feature in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The case: 

‘‘Time and again, Old Obadiah grumbled to his neigh- 
bor that the heavy branches of the neighbor’s tree, hang- 
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ing over Obadiah’s house, would ‘fall on my roof and be 
the death of me,’ but the neighbor never lifted a finger. 
So, when a big storm finally sent a large branch crashing 
through Obadiah’s roof, he sued for the cost of a new 
roof. 

‘**T told you that would happen,’ Obadiah said. ‘I 


. would have cut that limb myself, but it was your tree, 


and therefore it was up to you to protect me.’ 

‘¢ “The part hanging over your property wasn’t legally 
my tree,’ his neighbor retorted. ‘If you thought it was 
dangerous you should have cut it off years ago.’ 

‘<“T’m not required to spend money to keep your trees 
from growing where they shouldn’t,’ Obadiah replied. 

‘Tf you were the judge, would you make the neighbor 
pay for Obadiah’s roof?”’ 

On the basis of the teacher’s presentation of the Mopsy 
story and the legal situation and notes from the Mr. Tutt 
story, students should be eager to attempt an opinion on 
the situation presented in this problem. The results will 
prove interesting. They may be perplexed. The gist of 
the court’s opinion as presented by Schorr is: ‘‘The 
neighbor did not have to pay. Obadiah had to foot the 
bill alone. Anyone whose property is invaded by his 
neighbor’s tree branches should protect himself, the court 
ruled, by cutting off the branches to the extent that they 
overhang his property. (Based upon a 1951 decision of 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals.) ’’ 


Collecting Materials 


Judiciously selected and wisely used, such materials 
as these three items can be developed for use in intro- 
ducing almost any major topic or lesson in business law. 
Conscientious attempts by the business law teacher to 
collect such materials will repay him many times over 
for the values to be gained. Use of such materials will 
help to make any lesson plan ‘‘unique.’’ They add zest 
to teaching and eagerness to learning. Appropriate 
illustrations focus attention and promote retention of 
fundamental legal concepts. 

Aside from textbook illustrations, cases and ‘‘teaser 
problems’’ the enterprising business law teacher can 
develop a resource file of interesting clippings, skits, 
mock trials, humorous and interesting cases. Many of 
these illustrations can be developed from actual cases. 
Students like to contribute to the collection. The main 
body of the supplementary materials will, however, be 
the result of continuing search on the part of the teacher. 


ContRIBUTOR’s Note: The reader must be cautioned about the 
importance of checking local law before discussing with his stu- 
dents the materials described in this article. The devices given by 
way of illustration are intended for use as an introduction to the 
general topic of real estate or real property. 
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“To be effective, lesson plans must be flexible enough to serve the needs of the group.” 


Lesson Planning for Typewriting 


When the lesson plan is meaningful to the students, it becomes 
a dominant factor in skill development. 


By T. JAMES CRAWFORD 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


pees COMPETENT TYPISTS are generally the 
products of intensive instruction based upon well- 
organized lesson plans which have been systematically 
followed. In effect, good lesson plans are foundation 
stones upon which skyscrapers of typewriting skill are 
built. 


In typewriting, as in other areas of education, lesson 
plans should reveal through their construction a serious 
consideration of many fundamental elements of learn- 
ing. They should be educationally sound (not just im- 
mediately expedient), and should indicate comprehen- 
sive objectives rather than narrowly specialized ones. A 
few of the significant elements to be considered in build- 
ing lesson plans for typewriting will be discussed in 
this article. Good lesson plans will accomplish the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. Reflect a well-defined, dynamic philosophy of education, 
as contrasted to a narrow notion of skill building. 

2. Provide intensive training in the basic areas involved in 
typewriting power—comprehensive stroking and manipulative 
skill, related learnings, problem typewriting, and production 
typewriting. 

3. Provide for individual differences through opportunities 
for meaningful activity for students with extreme ranges in 
ability. 

4. Provide for an abundance of well-organized, skillfully- 
integrated, and purposeful variety of activity to capitalize 
pupil interest and to stimulate maximum pupil effort. 

5. Reflect a thorough understanding of the nature of the 
students to be taught. (There should be evidence through the 
activities provided of an awareness of the chronological, in- 
tellectual, psychological, and emotional maturity of the stu- 
dents.) 

6. Make possible an economy of time and effort in moving 
from one activity to another. (Plans should result in a mini- 
mum loss of typewriting time.) 

7. Contribute,to maximum teaching efficiency as well as to 
maximum opportunities for learning for all students. (They 
should enable students to spend the bulk of their class time 
striving for the highest skill of which they are capable.) 

8. Provide challenging classroom experiences for all levels 
of instruction. (They should provide worth-while classroom 
activities regardless of the number of semesters involved.) 

9. Contain educationally sound items tested and proved by 
educators in their classrooms according to sound educational 
standards. (Lesson plans should not be composed of an enu- 
meration of fads, tricks, and questionable devices more accur- 
ately classified in a category of “temporary expedients.”) 
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10. Be well integrated with the objectives of business educa- 
tion as well as with the purposes of the total school program. 

Assuming they are built with the preceding consider- 
ations in mind, lesson plans should be appropriate to the 
purpose they are to serve. Moreover, they should be rec- 
ognized only as potential classroom guides and should be 
modified and varied as the learning needs of the students 
suggest. To be effective, lesson plans must be flexible; 
teachers should be mindful of the fact that plans are to 
serve the needs of the group and are not to be considered 
rigid, inviolate organizations to which teachers and stu- 
dents are to be enslaved. 

Two popular lesson plans—used extensively and with 
great success—illustrate contrasts in content because of 
specific purposes to be served. 

Plan ‘‘A’’ is one designed for use during those periods 
of time devoted to speedbuilding. The plan is construct- 
ed on the premise that stroking skill on comprehensive 
material is desirable rather than stroking ability on nar- 
rowly restricted copy of relatively easy content. It recog- 
nizes, further, that there are many contributing factors 
to high-skill typewriting and proceeds to make provision 
for improving performance in these factors. A break- 
down of this lesson plan especially suited to speed-build- 
ing, follows: 

PLAN A—SPEEDBUILDING 
(For Use in a 50-minute Class Period) 


Conditioning Practice 10 minutes 
Technique Improvement 10 minutes 
Speedbuilding 30 minutes 


Conditioning Practice 


Conditioning practice serves a dual capacity: first, it 
builds stroking power on copy including numbers, prop- 
er names, and alphabetical material; and, second, it 
serves as an effective fingering warm-up on representa- 
tive rather than restricted copy. A typical conditioning 
practice would consist of three sentences similar to the 
following : 

Jane and Sue were asked by five Chi Omegas to quiz 
pledges at a mixer. 

The boys used 67 maps, 490 pencils, 185 graphs, and 
23 drawing boards. 

The world will make room for a man who says he 
knows he can make good. 
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“Lesson plans should contribute to maximum teaching efficiency.” 


The first sentence contains each letter of the alphabet 
and includes four proper names with two capital letters 
controlled by each hand. This type of sentence not only 
increases the students’ facility in writing all of the let- 
ters, but it improves their control of the shift key. 

The second sentence contains all of the numbers on the 
keyboard. Unless the writing of numbers is an integral 
part of each day’s typewriting, stroking rates of stu- 
dents are materially reduced when typists are required 
to write copy in which numbers appear. And, strangely 
enough, by far the greatest amount of typewriting re- 
quires the handling of mixed copy containing numbers. 

The third sentence is a simply-constructed one de- 
signed to encourage rapidity of stroking. Basically, it is 
a sentence included for the sole purpose of enabling typ- 
ists to attain high stroking rates, since increased speed 
of typewriting is one of the main purposes of condition- 
ing. 

To get the most benefit from conditioning practice, it 
is recommended that teachers employ the following meth- 
ods. First, use the same conditioning practice exercises 
for a period of five days. For the first five minutes of 
each class period, allow the students to write the exer- 
cises without teacher direction. During that five-minute 
interval, each student will become familiar with the 
content and will gain a feeling of ease in his typewrit- 
ing. For the second five minutes, give a 1-minute writ- 
ing on each of the three sentences. Record the results 
and chart the growth in stroking rates over a four- 
day period. On the fifth day, instead of giving the 
1-minute writings on each of the sentences individually, 
give three 1-minute timings on all three sentences. Re- 
cord those rates and compare the results over the five-day 
period. 

For teachers wanting a more comprehensive coverage 
of material during the initial practice period, it is rec- 
ommended that different conditioning practice exercises 
be used each day. Regardless of the number of practices 
used, increased stroking rates result when timed sen- 
tence writings are added. 


Technique Improvement 


The technique improvement part of the lesson plan is 
designed to provide practice in basic techniques directly 
affecting stroking skill of typists. Improvement in these 
techniques is fostered by intensive drills on each part of 
the typewriting process. 

Technique-practice materials emphasizing such type- 
writing elements as the control of the shift key, the re- 
turn of the carriage, the typing of words containing diffi- 
cult reaches, the control of the margin release, and the 
typing of numbers are included in this part of the lesson 
plan. To have the materials contribute most to speed- 
building, teachers should encourage students to perform 
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the operations involved at the highest speed that is possi- 
ble without confusion. Little is gained if students in this 
part of the lesson are permitted to typewrite the. mate- 
rials leisurely. Depending upon the degree of skill or 
weakness in these various areas, much or little time will 
be needed to acquire the ability to master fundamental 
techniques on speed levels. 


Speedbuilding 

The speedbuilding part of the lesson is devoted to di- 
rect, intensive drives for increasing the straight-stroking 
rates of students. It is during this phase of the lesson 
that a number of highly-successful devices and proce- 
dures especially designed for speedbuilding purposes 
may be used: Such devices as the carriage-return drills, 
selected-goal writings, paced-sentence writings, progres- 
sive-paragraph writings, sentences for calling the guide, 
and others may be used with great effectiveness. By con- 
fining the intensive drives for speed to 30-minute periods, 
it is easy to realize maximum student effort with lively 
interest—both factors contributing much to successful 
typing. Too often in classes where longer practice periods 
are devoted to speedbuilding, the law of diminishing re- 
turns sets in early and is evidenced by a slackening of 
intensive effort as well as a decline in student interest. 
By following a varied but well integrated lesson plan for 
speedbuilding, students have demonstrated commend- 
able growth in stroking power. 

Lesson plan ‘‘B’’ is a plan designed for use during 
those periods of time devoted to problems. During the 
weeks in which problems are covered, one must be con- 
cerned not only with the details of the various problem 
areas, but also with maintaining and developing the 
stroking and manipulative skills previously attained. 
For that reason, a lesson plan providing a well-rounded 
practice program is highly important to continuous, un- 
interrupted skillbuilding. A typical lesson plan for 
problem typewriting follows: 

PLAN B—FOR PROBLEM TYPEWRITING 

(For Use in a 50-minute Class Period) 
Conditioning Practice 10 minutes 
Technique Improvement or 


Speed Emphasis 10 minutes 


Problem Typing 30 minutes 
A variation of Plan B might be: 

Conditioning Practice 10 minutes 

Problem Typing 30 minutes 

Skill Maintenance 10 minutes 


Regardless of the plan used, the underlying idea is 
that, while major emphasis is upon problem typewriting, 
there must be continuous drives for further increases in 
stroking power. 

Conditioning Practice 

It is recommended that the procedures suggested pre- 

viously for the speedbuilding plan be followed here. 
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“Lesson plans are potential classroom guides.” 


Technique Improvement or Speed Emphasis 


For this part of the lesson plan, teachers should select 
materials and procedures similar to those already de- 
scribed. This section should provide intensive practice 
for technique improvement as well as for specific drives 
for further increases in stroking power. By skillfully 
alternating drives for speed and technique improvement, 
student interest can be easily maintained and worth- 
while results achieved. 


It is in the problem typewriting section of the lesson 
that teachers discover the real strength of their students ; 
for it is the ability of a student to apply his speed and 
‘*know-how’’ to problem solving that determines his real 
worth. 

In this part of the lesson, teachers should evaluate 


student performance in terms of their products pro- 
duced. Problems should be handled at rates commen- 


surate with the straight-copy rates. Though teachers will 
often find exceptions to this statement, the challenge here 
should be to help students develop power in problem 
typewriting that reflects their ability in straight stroking 
and their knowledge of related learnings. In this sec- 
tion, too, teachers have an opportunity to observe and 
teach sound work habits, wholesome attitudes toward 
work, and other objectives so commonly identified as 
being essential to success on the job. 

A part of the period should be devoted to maintaining 
previously acquired skill and developing higher rates of 
skill. Short timed writings not exceeding 1-minute 
should be given to promote higher typewriting speed. 

When the lesson plan is made meaningful to the stu- 
dents, it becomes a dominant factor in skill development. 
Good planning plus enthusiastic, intelligent interpreta- 
tion by competent: teachers invariably result in capable 
typists. 


A Plan for Teaching Speed Development 


By ROBERT J. RUEGG 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


D EVELOPMENT of greater speed and accuracy on 
straight copy is still one of the major objectives in 
the advanced typewriting course. Most teachers of type- 
writing admit that it is difficult to maintain sustained 
effort on the part of advanced typewriting pupils so 
that they will make continuous progress. The suggestions 
given here might help to instill proper incentive and 
encourage the pupils to strive for improvement through- 
out the year. 

In determining a grade for each pupil relative to his 
speed and accuracy in typewriting, improvement, an 
essential third factor, should be included. By the use of 
an improvement objective, each pupil will have an in- 
dividual goal with an equal reward upon its completion 
and top pupils will no longer coast on their past per- 
formance. They will work to improve along with stu- 
dents who are having difficulty with 40 g.w.a.m. 


Improvement Scale 


An improvement scale like the one shown here should 
be set up by the teacher to meet the needs of his class. 
The scale should indicate each beginning speed level 
and the number of words which must be added by the 
pupil to his beginning speed in order to obtain a grade 
of A, B, C, and so forth. 

For an A grade in improvement each pupil should be 
required to progress to the minimum level required for 
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an A grade in speed. Pupils who begin the semester with 
low speed rates must increase their performance by a 
larger percentage than those who begin with the higher 
scores. The differential is devised because increasing 
typewriting speed from 90 g.w.a.m. to 95 g.w.a.m. is far 
more difficult than increasing typewriting speed from 
30 g.w.a.m, to 35 g.w.a.m. 


IMPROVEMENT SCALE 

IMPROVEMENT REQUIRED FOR 

BEGINNING CORRESPONDING LETTER GRADE 
G.W.A.M. A B C D 
90-95 3 2 1 0 
85-89 4 3 2 ik 
75-79 6 5 4 2 
70-74 7 5 4 2 
65-69 8 6 4 2 
60-64 9 7 5 3 
55-59 10 8 6 4 
50-54 12 10 8 6 
45-49 15 12 10 8 
40-44 20 15 12 10 
35-39 25 20 Bs 12 
30-34 30 25 20 15 
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“Lesson plans should provide challenging classroom experiences.” 


Setting the Plan Into Operation 


During the first week of the semester, a series of five- 
minute timed writings from new material should be used 
with the best one scored by the pupil and carefully ex- 
amined by the teacher. Both speed and accuracy should 
be considered in selecting the best paper. No mention 
should be made prior to this time about an improvement 
grade as some pupils might take advantage and not per- 
form at their top level. 

Once the best five-minute writing has been accurately 
scored, it becomes the basic g.w.a.m. score for the pupil 
and should be recorded by the teacher for grading and 
analyzing improvement during the remainder of the 
semester. 


Checking Papers 


When the teacher begins to check and return papers, 
the improvement scale should be explained to the class 
and placed on the bulletin board so that the pupils might 
refer to it as they re-examine their goals. Pupils are 
instructed to keep an individual record of all timed 
writings they submit for scoring. 

After the first three or four papers at each speed have 
been turned in and recorded, the teacher may ask the 
pupils to turn in during the remainder of the semester 
only those timed writings which are better than their 
previous ones. The teacher will need to confer with the 
pupils individually so that they will know at all times 
how they stand in relation to their final objective. 


Proofreading 


Since the final year of tvpewriting is to prepare pupils 
for work in the business office, they should leave the class 
with an acute awareness of the importance of proof- 
reading. 

After the teacher has taught the procedure for proof- 
reading, it is well to emphasize that each pupil will be 
held responsible for the correctness of his scoring on all 
papers submitted for recording. While negative motiva- 
tion is usually bad, in proofreading a stiff penalty for 
undiscovered errors may obtain results; and certainly 
the business office assesses some form of penalty for 
faulty proofreading. 


Grading Standards and Procedures 


The following standards were used in the contributor’s 
classes as a part of the final grade. The scores could 
be varied according to the class personnel. 


SPEED (GWAM) : ACCURACY : 

60+ — A | 0-1 error a minute — A 
5d — B 1-2 erfors a minute — B 
50 — C 2-3 errors a minute — C 
45 — D 3-4 errors a minute — D 
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Ten-minute timed writings were given in these classes 
as training for the Civil Service examinations which 
many graduates take. Shorter timed writings were also 
given and the grades computed in much the same way 
with the accuracy score remaining at the above rate. In 
either case the accuracy standard can be raised as the 
advanced typewriting class progresses. 


One-third of the speed development grade is based 
upon the pupil’s speed; one-third upon his accuracy; 
and one-third upon his improvement. 

The speed is determined by selecting the top three 
scores on the one-minute, five-minute, and ten-minute 
timed writings. These nine top scores are then averaged 
together to obtain the pupil’s base speed. The one- 
minute and ten-minute writings tend to balance out so 
that the final result falls near the pupil’s ability at the 
five-minute rate. 

The same three top scores from each time level are used 
as a basis for the accuracy grade, Improvement is deter- 
mined by taking the base speed which was recorded at the 
beginning of the semester and the final speed as deter- 
mined for the speed grade. By referring to the improve- 
ment chart, the pupil’s improvement grade can be deter- 
mined. For example, if a pupil has a base speed at the be- 
ginning of the semester of 46 g.w.a.m. and a rate of 59 
g.w.a.m. at the completion of the semester, his improve- 
ment over that period of time would be 13 g.w.a.m. By 
looking at the column on the scale which includes speeds 
**45-49,’’ the pupil or teacher can find that an increase in 
speed of 13 g.w.a.m. gives that pupil an improvement 
grade of B. 


Teacher’s Score Card 


To facilitate the recording and analyzing of scores 
and grades, a 3 by 5 inch card may be used for each 
pupii. His name should be at the top left and his initial 
base speed should be recorded in the upper right hand 
corner. The width of the card is divided into three 
sections for the recording of one-minute, five-minute, 
and ten-minute timed writings. It can then be seen at a 
glance how well each pupil is doing with speed, accuracy, 
and improvement. 


The back of the card may be used for recording of 
production work over the same period of time. The 
cards should be kept in alphabetical order for quick 
reference when recording grades or helping the pupil 
determine how well he is doing in the class work. 


The procedure outlined here is not intended to take 
the place of a determined effort on the part of the 
teacher to observe the pupil’s techniques and make sug- 
gestions for improvement. This plan of grading on im- 
provement, though, will help create the incentive needed 
for continuous progress. 
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“It is evident that the teaching of procedure is indeed a complex affair.” 


A Plan for Teaching Retailing Procedures 


Ingenuity and initiative on the part of the instructor are required in the teaching of procedures. 


By LE ROY J. DONALDSON 
Galesburg Senior High School 
Galesburg, Illinois 


HE TEACHING of procedures is an _ intricate 
process since it involves the development of skills, 
knowledge, attitudes, and judgments. Planning for this 
type of teaching, therefore, must be systematic and 
detailed. 
In the teaching of the procedure for making a sale in 
a retail store an orderly system of doing things must be 
taught. Most writers on the subject of salesmanship 
agree that the following steps are a part of the pro- 
cedure involved in making a successful sale: 
1. The salesperson prepares himself physically and mentally 
to meet his customers. 


The sale is launched. 
The salesperson finds out what the customer wants and 


needs. 

The merchandise is offered to the customer. 

All questions, doubts, and objections which the customer 
has are answered and eliminated. 

The sale is completed. 

Suggestion selling is attempted at the appropriate point 
during the selling process. 

Each of the preceding steps can be broken down into a 


number of sub-steps. Needed changes can be introduced 
at almost any point in the procedure just as a variation 
in a football play can be made at any strategic point to 
meet a contingency. For example, there is no reason 
why the sale could not be completed right after the sales- 
person finds out what the customer wants, provided the 
customer knows what he wants and does not desire to 
examine more merchandise. Likewise, suggestion selling 
can be introduced at any point after step two, depending 
on the type of suggestion selling to be used. One type 
of suggestion selling, in which a better-quality article is 
suggested (trading-up), might be attempted as soon as 
the customer’s desires have been determined. 


pope 


Knowledges and Attitudes 


In teaching the procedure for making a sale the stu- 

dent should be taught the following knowledges: 

1. A thorough knowledge of the merchandise. 

2. A knowledge of customers and how to deal with them. 

3. A knowledge of the selling process. 

4, A knowledge of the selling system of the particular store 
involved. (If the student is not presently employed, he 
should be given an overall picture of the usual things to 
be found in the selling systems of most stores. He should 
become familiar with the usually accepted cash-register 
procedure as well as the more common rules regarding 
sales-slip systems.) 
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The selling student should be assisted in formulating 

the following attitudes: 

1. The attitude that the salesperson’s highest responsibility 
is to render top-notch service to the customer and to the 
store. 

2. The attitude that to succeed in the selling field one must 
learn to get along with his fellow-men. 

3. The attitude that in our American economy stores exist 
primarily to make a profit for the investors, and that it 
is the salesperson’s duty to help the store make a profit. 

4, The attitude that every customer who comes into the store 
is important regardless of how he looks, or what his race, 
color, or creed might be. 


Skills and Judgment 


Through practice at school, and through training and 
experience on the job, certain skills can be developed. 
They should include the following as a minimum: 

Skill in correct change making. 

Skill in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 

Skill in the writing of sales slips legibly, completely, and 
accurately. 

Skill in correct cash register procedure. 

Skill in any of the physical activities of a sale, such as 
in the displaying of merchandise, wrapping it, and put- 
ting it back into stock unobtrusively in order to narrow 
down the customer’s choice. 

6. Skill in the art of speaking. For example, the student 
should be trained to use correct grammar, to enunciate 
clearly, to use a pleasing tone of voice, to put sincerity 
and enthusiasm into his speech. 

Judgment is one of those things which comes primarily 
through years of experience. Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary definies judgment as ‘‘The operation of the mind, 
involving comparison and discrimination, by which 
knowledge of the values and relations of things is mental- 
ly asserted or formulated.’’ The retail-selling student 
should be given as much assistance as possible in devel- 
oping his ability to discern relationships, to make associa- 
tions, and to have a sense of values. Here are some of 
the types of situations in which judgment is required of 
the salesperson and which should be dealt with in selling 
classes : 

1. The point in the sale at which suggestion en should 

be used. 


2. Whether to attempt to use suggestion selling. 
3. The kind of conclusion to be used with any specific 


customer. 
4, The appropriate moment at which to attempt to close the 
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“Good judgment comes primarily through years of experience.” 


5. The signs which indicate whether a customer is interested 
in an article. 

6. The appropriate manner in which to approach the 

customer. 

From the foregoing it is self-evident that the teaching 
of a procedure such as the selling process is, indeed, a 
complex affair. It is not something that can be presented 
in one class session and forgotten. It requires several 
class periods for original presentation and must be re- 
viewed at frequent intervals. In actual selling situations 
certain phases of the process such as suggestion selling 
are frequently neglected by salespeople and must be 
taught and retaught. 

An outline of a unit plan is presented here to illustrate 
the type of planning that needs to be done in the teaching 
of procedures. The outline is followed by suggestions 
for conducting the unit. 


Unit Plan Outline 


Purpose: To teach students the procedures involved in making 
a retail sale. 


SuGGEsteD Six Weeks. 
OUTLINE OF SuBsEcT MATTER: 


I. Importance of selling in the United States 
A. Number of workers involved 
B. Importance of salesmanship in building our standard 
of living 
Services rendered by the selling profession 


C. 
D. Relation between retail selling and the American way 
of life 


II. How to make sales 


A. Physical and mental preparation for meeting the 
customer 


. Secure merchandise knowledge 

. Secure knowledge about the store, its layout, rules, 
and selling system 

. Practice correct health habits in order to be well 
prepared physically 

. Groom himself appropriately 

. Build language skill and arithmetic skill 
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Ways to begin the sale 
. Greet the customer 
. Use a question as a beginning 
a. Warn students not to work any one question 
threadbare—have them vary the questions used 
b. Questions should be sensible, grammatical, in- 
terest-catching 
3. Use the merchandise approach 
C. How to find out what the customer wants 
1. Observe customer’s appearance and actions 
2. Listen to what customer says 
3. Ask a few appropriate revealing questions 
D. How to offer the merchandise to the customer 
1. Talk about the merchandise 
2. Show it off to best advantage 
3. Demonstrate what it will do for the customer 
4, Get the customer to take an active part in the sale 
E. How to answer the customer’s questions and objections 
1. Answer all questions honestly and fully 
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NOTICE THESE POINTS... The cooperative selling student 
is displaying the merchandise instead of pointing to it in a stack, 
is giving the customer his undivided attention, and has the cus- 
tomer participating in the sale by getting the merchandise into his 
hands. The store manager looks on. 


2. Use the “Yes-but” method, i.e., agree with what 
customer says, but cite an offsetting advantage of 
the merchandise 

. Turn an objection into a selling point 

. Ask eustomer to explain his objections 

. Forestall as many objections as possible by dealing 
with them before they are even voiced by the cus- 
tomer 

F. How to complete the sale 

1. Ask a direct question which will force customer to a 
conclusion 

2. Ask a question about an insignificant detail which 
will commit the customer to the sale 

3. Assume customer has reached decision and act ae- 
cordingly 

G. How to increase the size of the sale by suggesting 

1. Larger quantity, better quality, seasonal goods, and 
new goods 
2. Related items 


Conducting the Unit 


The materials presented in this unit are designed to 
occupy at least a six weeks’ period of class time. Suffi- 
cient materials are presented,-however, to provide for a 
first presentation of this unit and still have an abundant 
supply left for reviewing and re-teaching. 

In presenting such a complex procedure as the selling 
process, the instructor should present a brief overview of 
the whole selling process through the use of the telling 
method and directed discussion. This brief overview will 
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‘No one teaching method is sufficient to make the teaching of procedures realistic and effective.” 


preserve the continuity of the procedure much better 
than will a thorough piece-by-piece analysis at the be- 
ginning of the unit. Having given a preview of the whole 
process, the instructor should then proceed to present 
thoroughly each step in the sale. During this phase of 
the work the ‘‘telling’’ method will perhaps be most 
useful. 

It is time saving to use one or more textbooks and to 
have the students study the textual material thoroughly. 
Readings for report assignments should be carefully 
selected by the instructor to supplement the material in 
the basic textbook. (See the suggested references below). 
Reports to the class on these readings may be individual 
reports, or they may be group presentations of some kind. 
Films from the list at the end of the article can be 
selected to further reinforce the presentation of reading 
materials. 

By the close of the first week of the unit the classroom 
work can be greatly vitalized by having the students 
present sales demonstrations to portray all of the steps 
in the sale. Criticism by fellow classmates should be 
omitted during this first round of the demonstrations in 
order to help the students build up confidence. These 
presentations should be well prepared and should include 
all the steps in the sale in order that correct habits will 
be established. 

For the second round of demonstrations the class can 
be divided into pairs consisting of one customer and one 
salesperson. This time, in order to remove some of the 
stiffness and unnaturalness from the situation, the dem- 
onstrations should be impromptu ones in which the ‘‘eus- 
tomers’’ bring up some of the usual objections regarding 
the merchandise. This procedure will add to the reality 
of the situation by forcing the salesperson to meet objec- 
tions and to answer questions on the spur of the moment. 
Throughout the six weeks’ period sales demonstrations 
should be given at least once a week in order to help stu- 
dents build skill in the selling process. 

During the six weeks when the selling process is being 
presented, various types of retail salespeople might be 
invited to the classroom to talk with the students about 


selling. If possible, part-time store positions should be 
obtained by the students. 

The teaching of procedures such as the selling process 
requires that the instructor use all the methods he can 
think of including telling, showing, demonstrating, drill- 
ing, and testing. It requires that he utilize community 
resources to vitalize his teaching. It requires a great 
amount of ingenuity and initiative on the part of the 
instructor. 

Probably the most important part of the teaching of 
procedures is the devising of student activities which will 
make the procedures more interesting and meaningful. 
Here are some suggested student activities for use in 
teaching this unit on selling: 

1. Reading materials from books in bibliography at the 

end of this article. 

2. Reading articles from trade journals and current maga- 

zines concerning salesmanship, customers, merchandise 


knowledge. 
Making of oral reports on readings to class. 
Presenting different kinds of sales demonstrations to 


class. 

Listening to talks on selling by retailers. 

Participating in class discussion on selling. 

Working in a part-time selling position. 

Observing techniques of salespeople who serve in stores. 
Participating in school selling activities such as bake 
sales, ticket sales, athletic program sales and others. 
Interviewing salespeople in the business community 
and reporting on these interviews to the class. 

In conclusion, then, the teaching of procedures in- 
volves the teaching of complex situations into which the 
teaching of knowledge, skill, judgment, and attitudes 
enter. No one teaching method is sufficient to make this 
type of teaching realistic and effective. Rather, the 
teacher must use all of the methods and all of the ma- 
terials which he can bring to bear upon the problem. 
Instead of just one or two types of pupil activities, he 
must use many types of these activities. Much time and 
thought needs to be given to this type of teaching in our 
methods courses in teacher-training institutions, and 
more space could profitably be devoted to this type of 
teaching in our professional literature. 
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“It is important that letters show friendliness and generate good will.” 


A Plan for Personality Development 


Miss Smith, an ideal teacher in this narrative, teaches qualities 


By GLADYS PECK 
Louisiana Supervisor of Business Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


vide the children under their care with conditions fa- 
vorable to the development of charming personalities. 
The little narrative below, depicting a rather usual school 
day, indicates the many opportunities that a business- 
education teacher may have for developing personality. 

Upon arising one chilly February morning, Miss Smith 
discovered that the day was dark and gloomy—the clouds 
were hanging low, and it was drizzling rain. Her first 
thought was to wear to school an old black dress that was 
a little soiled and somewhat ill fitting ; however, on second 
thought, she decided that was the ideal day to wear some- 
thing bright and cheerful. The weather was drab, to be 
sure, but why should she accentuate the drabness by 
wearing an old, unattractive dress? So she decided to 
wear the brightest thing she had, a lovely pastel plaid 
skirt with a crisp harmonizing blouse. If nature was not 
at its loveliest, she would try to recompense for the lack 
of sunshine by bringing brightness and a warm smile 
into the schoolroom. 

In her gay-colored clothes, she felt so happy that she 
radiated sunshine from her heart. Driving along rather 
briskly, she soon overtook Johnnie and Frank, strolling 
along in the drizzle of rain. Frank did not look up when 
she stopped her car. He didn’t like Miss Smith anyway ; 
he didn’t understand why sometimes she would debit 
purchases and credit merchandise inventory and at other 
times she would do just the opposite. To him it just 
didn’t make sense. Anyway, Miss Smith opened the car 
door and the boys got in, Frank still thinking about 
bookkeeping and work sheets. Immediately, Miss Smith 
began talking about last night’s basketball game, especial- 
ly complimenting Frank for the beautiful shot he made 
from center, cinching the game for their team. Frank 
was very modest and non-committal about the whole 
thing, but Johnnie said, ‘‘Our captain is a fine leader. 
He has many of the characteristics that you told us 
FBLA would develop.’’ 

Very soon they stopped in front of Jane’s house. and 
Miss Smith said, ‘‘Every morning I pick up Jane, for it 
takes her such a long time to walk to school. Frank, I 
wonder if you would take my parasol and help Jane with 
her books.”’ 

Frank obliged, and while he was gone, Johnnie said, 
‘“Tt’s too bad about the way polio left Jane, but she is a 
fine student. I wish I could write themes like she can.’’ 


|' IS the responsibility of parents and teachers to pro- 
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which contribute to good business ethics. 


As they approached the school, Frank had an unusual 
feeling of satisfaction. He was not accustomed to doing 
things for other people; and he really cared very little 
for girls, teachers, or school, except for basketball and 
track. Upon leaving the car, Jane said to him, ‘‘ Thank 
you, so much, Frank, for helping me with my books.’’ 
This remark made Frank feel really good inside, but he 
did not realize that he had participated in a lesson in 
courtesy and kindness. 

As usual, Miss Smith stood at the door of the classroom 
and welcomed each child with a cheery personal greet- 
ing. There was a smile in her voice and in her eyes as 
well as on her lips; and when a student paused to speak 
briefly of a problem or a special interest, she took time to 
listen and respond sympathetically. She was setting an 
example of personal interest in the joys and sorrows of 
others. 

It took only two minutes to check the roll; but, on the 
first day of school, the group (under the leadership of 
Miss Smith) had decided to spend those two minutes in 
silent prayer, as says Don MeNeill of the Breakfast Club, 
‘* Each in his own words, each in his own-way, for a world 
united in peace, let us pray.’’ Of course, a prerequisite 
for developing a pleasing personality is love for God and 
country. Immediately following the prayer period, Bob, 
with his beautiful tenor voice, led the group in singing a 
patriotic song. 

In the business English class, Miss Smith began by 
calling upon members of the class to review the various 
parts of a letter. Then she asked, ‘‘ How may a letter be 
mechanically correct, insofar as placement, grammar, 
composition, and punctuation is concerned, and still be 
very ineffective ?’’ 

After some thought, May suggested, ‘‘It may not be 
very courteous.’’ Then followed a general discussion as 
to what is meant by courtesy; and it was agreed that 
courtesy is an attitude of mind, expressed most genuine- 
ly by the manner one assumes toward another, revealed 
by the language and the tone in which he expresses 
himself. 

‘*More than any other thing,”’ said Sarah, ‘‘letters rep- 
resent the attitude and policy of a company, so it is very 
important that letters show friendliness and generate 
good will.’’ The class agreed that letters could, to a large 
extent, affect the volume of business of an organization 
and that courtesy was a necessary policy for business and 
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FBLA RECEPTION .. . Receptions honoring members of the 
FBLA advisory council, new members and their parents, and 
teachers afford an opportunity for teaching social courtesies. 


social success. They agreed that an executive should be 
able to put himself in the place of the customer and be 
sympathetic with the ecustomer’s viewpoint, that all of 
his letters should be friendly, courteous, and, most of 
all, honest. 

Miss Smith remarked, ‘‘I have read somewhere that 
our nation pays Western Union ten million dollars a 
year to make use of the word please.’’ The members of 
the class thought that was a lot of money, but they were 
sure that the resulting friendly relationships were worth 
the cost. 

June added, ‘‘Mr,. Murray says that politeness is the 
world’s lubricant. It makes everything run smoother, 
easier, and more pleasantly.”’ 

Finally Miss Smith said, ‘‘I have been summarizing 
on the board your statements about courtesy. I want 
you to review these statements and, after the bell rings, 
go to your typewriters and prepare to write an effective 
business letter.’’ 

Going quietly to their machines, they uncovered them, 
placed the covers neatly in, the designated places, and 
took their seats. Miss Smith had long stressed the impor- 
tance of good housekeeping, neatness, orderliness, and 
cleanliness as important traits of character that invoke 
favorable reactions. 

After a brief discussion, it was agreed that each mem- 
ber of the class would write two letters, the first to the 
school superintendent, requesting his permission to at- 
tend the National Convention of the Future Business 
Leaders of America, explaining the worth-while benefits 
that may be derived. The individual letters were to be 
carefully evaluated and the most appropriate statements 
incorporated in a single letter for mailing to the super- 
intendent. 

The second letter was a little more difficult. The stu- 
dents were handed copies of a letter from an irritated 
customer, complaining that his automobile tires had not 
given satisfactory service. The credit manager was of 
the opinion that the tires had been misused, and, more- 
over, the bill for the tires had not been paid. The ob- 
jective of the response was to calm and satisfy the cus- 
tomer without giving him a new set of tires and at the 
same time, to collect the indebtedness for the tires pur- 
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chased. Miss Smith felt that this letter would be an ex- 
cellent test of the effectiveness of their discussion on 
courtesy, and she was amazed at the thought that the 
students gave to the problems involved and the numerous 
tactful approaches that were used in their replies. This 
was not only an excellent lesson in courtesy, but it was 
a good experience in composing at the typewriter. 

When Miss Smith entered the bookkeeping room at 
one o’clock, every student was at his desk. Very soon 
each was working quietly and alone on his practice set. 
Miss Smith’s stress on punctuality and self-reliance as 
important traits of courtesy had been effective. She as- 
sisted students with their bookkeeping when they needed 
help, but she gave them ample time to work out their 
own problems first if possible. 

Tactfully and with much patience, she again explained 
to Frank the function of the work sheet and the proper 
handling of the inventory in the adjustments column. 
A bright smile broke over his face as he at last saw the 
light. He could understand the explanations better now 
because he and Miss Smith were friends. This morning, 
they had found some common ground in their conversa- 
tion about basketball, and he no longer hesitated to ask 
for explanations if he did not understand a transaction. 
Miss Smith never missed an opportunity to stress the im- 
portance of neatness and accuracy in the bookkeeping 
work, and she was highly complimentary about the neat 
rulings of Alice’s accounts. 

The students were not aware that in their everyday 
classes they were being imbued with lessons in punctual- 
ity, neatness, accuracy, reasoning, kindness, considera- 
tion, and giving credit where credit is due. They did 
know, however, that there was always a happy atmos- 
phere around Miss Smith, that love and kindness seemed 
just natural to her, and that they always enjoyed being 
around her. Her enthusiasm was contagious. She loved 
both her students and her subjects, and the boys and girls 
unconsciously absorbed more and more of her spirit and 
enthusiasm. 

The last class of the day was shorthand, and it was 
lots of fun because Miss Smith had so many clever ways 
of keeping up interest while developing speed. Before 
anyone realized it, the bell rang and it was time to go 
home. 

The classes for the day were over, but Miss Smith’s 
interest in school activities was not over. At 7:30 P.M. 
there was to be a meeting of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America, with installation of new officers and a 
little party. She had suggested to the retiring officers 
that they plan to arrive early and prepare the setting 
for the installation so it would be very impressive. 

At the close of the installation, the president of the 
First National Bank gave a short but inspirational talk 
about the ‘‘Need for Well-Trained Young Men and 
Women in Business.’’ This was an excellent opportunity 
for the members to be gracious hosts to an honored guest, 
and they made the most of the occasion. 

These happy boys and girls were developing pleasing 
personalities under conditions that were as nearly ideal 
as their teacher, Miss Smith, could provide for them. 
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THE WINNING of the West has been immortalized in poetry, 
novel, and movie; in granite and steel. The pioneers from all 
over the world who wrested riches from the soil and the moun- 
tains and who made their homes there did so only by heroic 
measures. The West was worth winning! Running like a com- 
mon denominator through all the drams and disappointments, 
triumphs and failures, however, were two human factors not 
to be denied: faith in the essential greatness of the Golden 
West and persistence in the realization of its tremendous 
potential. 

WBEA, too, was built because of the persistence of the 
business educators in the Western region who had faith, who 
dreamed, and who persisted. They contributed substantial 
amounts of time, energy, and probably money to the undertak- 
ing. They did so because of their belief in the worthwhileness 
of an association where business teachers could get together for 
study of common problems. Their persistence, faith, and confi- 
dence has been more than justified. 

WBEA—and other business teacher associations, too—con- 
tinue to exist, to grow, and to exercise great influence only be- 
cause of the persistence of those who believe in them. Per- 
sistence is required to organize a convention such as WBEA 
at San Diego; to construct a program of appeal to the mem- 
bership; to get members to attend; to obtain new members 
and retain the present ones. Yet—that’s the way the West 
was won. 

UBEA wishes for WBEA a grand and successful year and 
the realization of its fondest hopes.—THEODORE WoopWARD, 
President, United Business Education Association. 


| AWAY OUT WEST | 


Here and There. Wilhelmina Tomlinson, The Dalles (Oregon) 
High School, was recently elected chairman of the Business 
Edueation Section of the North Central Oregon Teachers 
Conference. Mrs. Tomlinson, although in her first year at 
The Dalles, has impressed her business teacher friends with 
her strong interest in the profession. . . . Ralph Snyder, 
Roseburg (Oregon) High School has assumed the membership 
responsibilities for the state association. UBEA memberships 
are “plugged” right along with those in OBEA — the “pack- 
age” membership is the goal. ... Sam Wanous, University of 
California at Los Angeles, conducted a successful workshop 
at the University of Hawaii during the summer session... . 
Robert Wiper, Lebanon (Oregon) High School was elected 
chairman of the Linn County business teachers workshop for 
1955-56. ... Jessie Graham, supervisor of business education in 
Los Angeles, spent her leave of absence in Europe. . . . Two 
Los Angeles teachers, Esperance Slykhous and Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, have returned to their respective schools from a 
European tour. ... Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, 
and Larry Anderson, San Lorenzo High School, are co-editors 
of the California Business Education Bulletin. . . . Wilson 
Getsinger, supervisor of business education, San Diego Publie 
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TRY THINKING just a bit along the line of what it means to 
serve and to represent all of the business teachers in Arizona, 
California, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington. A lot of business teachers are at work in 
these states—more than 2,000 of them in California alone. 

Some of the most enthusiastic and some of the most produe- 
tive business teachers in America are at work in this regional 
area. In general, these business teachers are well qualified, 
and relatively speaking they are well paid.-The size of the 
area is a challenge in itself. If the WBEA president were to get 
in his automoble and drive from San Francisco to Portland 
to Seattle to Spokane to Helena to Salt Lake City to Boise to 
Reno to Las Vegas to Phoenix to Tucson to San Diego to Los 
Angeles and back to San Jose, he would have made what might 
be called a quick hop-skip-jump trip visiting only a few of 
the key cities in the regional area. Yet he would have driven 
almost five thousand miles. Had he met a Douglas, Arizona, 
teacher when he was in Tucson and persuaded him to attend 
the 1956 WBEA Convention in Seattle and have a place on 
the program, he must recognize that this Arizona teacher 
would have to anticipate traveling more than eighteen hundred 
miles to get there, assuming that he would want to go by way 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland. Just think, a 
thirty-six-hundred-mile trip to attend his own regional-level 
convention. And so far in this suggestive thinking there has 
been no mention of including Honolulu. Neither has it been 
suggested what it would cost a few Hawaii business teachers to 
travel to any one of our likely convention cities. Yet, such 
thinking must be! 

One thing we ean be sure of in the West is miles and miles 
and miles—and, often, more miles. Encompassed and roped in 
by these miles are great metropolitan centers, highly developed 
agricultural and industrial areas, and throughout the region 
great expanses of mountains, forests, range, and desert. Cer- 
tainly these miles and their implications must be grasped by 
one who would consider organization problems of teachers in 
the area or try to serve these teachers in organization leader- 
ship. You will follow, then, of course, when one of your num- 
ber says “It is a thrill and a challenge to serve you and to 
work with you as your WBEA president.” 

But, now, a request: It’s simply that of asking you to do 
your part to help get every business teacher in the West to 
join his local and state association and to hold membership in 
WBEA and UBEA.—EpwIn A. Swanson, President, Western 
Business Education Association. 


Flash! 


JOINT CONVENTION 
California Business Education Association 


Western Business Education Association 
April 3, 4, and 5, 1955 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 
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WBEA NEWS EXCHANGE 


Published for the members of the Western Business Educa- 
tion Association, a Region of the United Business Education 
Association. Editor: Esperance Slykhous, Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 


WHO’S WHO IN WBEA-UBEA 
OFFICERS OF WBEA. President—Edwin A. Swanson, San 


Jose State College, San Jose, California; Vice President— 
Verner L. Dotson, Seattle City Schools, Seattle. Washington: 
Secretary—Rose E. Voget, Northwest Nazarene College, Nam- 
pa, Idaho; Treasurer—Jesse Black, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. 

STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN. 4Ari:ona— Edith 
Haner, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix; California— 
Leroy Bucknell, Riverside College, Riverside; Jdaho—Bill 8. 
Henrie, Snake River High School, Moreland; Montana— 
Maurice Egan, Missoula County School, Missoula; Oregon-— 
Gertrude Ditto, High School, Creswell; Utah—Evan M. Croft, 
Brigham Young University, Provo; and Washington—Helen 
Mary Gould, Central Washington College, Ellensburg. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS. Phillip B. Ashworth, 
Publie Schools, San Diego, California; Albert C. Fries, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles; Theodore 
Verian, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 
Arizona—Dick Mount, Arizona State College, Tempe; Cali- 
fornia—Dana Gibson, San Diego State College, San Diego; 
Idaho—Rose E. Voget, Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa; 
Montana—Helen Spaulding, Hamilton High School, Hamil- 
ton; Nevrada—(No state-level association) Mildred 8. Klaus, 
High School, Reno; Oregon—Enid Bolton, High School, The 
Dalles; Utah—Opal Christensen, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; Washington—(Regional associations) Western, Robert 
Briggs, University of Washington, Seattle; Central, Ted 
Boswell, High School, Yakima; Eastern, Celesta Kinder, 
High School, Cheney. 

OTHERS. Vice President, Administrators Division of UBEA 
—vVerner L. Dotson, Seattle City Schools, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Secretary, Administrators Division of UBEA—Theodore 
Yerian, Oregon State College, Corvallis. UBEA Publications 
Committee—S. Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California. Western Representative FBLA 
Board of Trustees—Jessie Graham, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California. Forum Editors—Distributive Oc- 
cupations, Willard M. Thompson, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, California; Teaching Aids, Mary Bell, San 
Francisco State College, San Franeiseo, California. 


Away Out West (Continued) 

Schools, writes interesting letters from Europe. He will re- 
turn to California early in 1955.... Phillip Ashworth, another 
San Diego supervisor, has been named program chairman for 
the CBEA-WBEA 1955 convention. . . . Jessie May Smith, 
University of Oregon, received special commendation from the 
Oregon State Department of Education for the magnificent 
organization and planning of the workshop which brought 
together educational secretaries from 26 states. The Nationa! 
Association of Educational Secretaries is a department of the 
NEA.... A. A. Schlichting, The Dallas (Oregon) is on leave 


while pursuing graduate study. . .. Eugene Kosy, past presi- 
dent of WBEA, is working toward the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Wisconsin. He will return to Central Washing- 
ton College for the school year 1955-56... . Wallace Reiff, 
who completed the master’s degree at Colorado State College 
in August, is replacing Mr. Kosy.... Helen H. Payne, Twin 
Falls (Idaho) High School, attended the business education 
workshop at the University of Montana. Mrs. Payne is past 
president of the state association. . . . Stewart Ailor, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, is completing a research problem on profes- 
sional interests. He should have something worth-while to 
report... . Jack Martin, El Camino College has been named 
executive secretary for the Southern California Junior College 
Association.... By action of the Los Angeles Board of Eduea- 
tion, the name of the Metropolitan Junior College was changed 
on September 1, to Los Angeles Junior College of Business. 
. .. If you are interested in receiving plans for typewriter 
tables that can be made in your own workshop or by a cabinet 
maker in your community, send your request with a stamped 
and addressed envelope to Dr. Theodore Yerian, Department 
of Secretarial Science, Oregon State College, Corvallis. Dr. 
Yerian will gladly send the plans to you. He claims that 
these tables avoid the inconvenience of adjustable devices that 
often give trouble. They are built in different heights begin- 
ning at 28 inches. 


Surveys and Courses of Study. Approximately 50 teachers 
from 11 high schools and two junior colleges in Contra Costa 
County in California are engaged in gathering data about 
business graduates for the past five years. The purpose of the 
study is to re-examine the schools’ curricula in light of the 
graduates’ post-school experience. The study is sponsored by 
the California Association of School Administrators and is a 
cooperative venture shared by the teachers, administrators, 
industrial leaders, and representatives of San Francisco State 
College and the California State Department of Education. 
... Five committees, composed of 43 teachers in Seattle’s 8 
senior high schools, the Edison Technical School, and the 
University of Washington, are meeting regularly in an effort 
to prepare a new course of study for typewriting. .. A type- 
writing and office section of the Business Education Study 
Guide for Idaho was distributed to business teachers recently. 
Members of the committee who prepared the guide are Helen 
Johnson, Rose Voget, Marcia Bradley, Frances Purkhiser, 
Grace Stoehr, and Katherine Muter. 


New Addresses. Gordon Kalahar from Mountain Homes, 
Idaho, to Port Angeles, Washington, Senior High School... . 
Dorothy Reep from Philomath High School to Wy’east High 
School, Hood River, Oregon. . . . Carl Salser from Gregg 
Publishing Company to Portland Publie School System. . . 
From the senior class at the University of Washington to their 
first positions are Erling Lund, Coupeville High School; Hugh 
Preston, Roosevelt High School, Seattle; Carolyn Leaf, 
Snohomish High School; Jack Albrecht, Kent-Meridian High 
School; Julia Meriwether, St. Helens (Oregon) High School; 
and .Mel Choate, Franklin High School, Seattle. . . . John 
Norman from Canyonville (Oregon) High School to South 
Salem High School. ... Norman Lusk from the United States 
Army to Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington. ... Ray 
Tate, from senior class, Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, 
Idaho, via Northwestern University to Magie Valley Memorial 
Hospital, Twin Falls, Idaho, for residence work in hospital 
administration. 
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New Degrees. Lloyd Larse, Oregon State College, was granted 
the Ed.D. degree by the University of Oregon. His thesis 
material was derived from a follow-up study of secretarial 
science graduates and their employers. . . . Clisby Edlefsen, 
Boise (Idaho) Junior College was awarded the Ed.D. degree 
from Stanford University... . Jessie May Smith, University 
of Oregon, was granted the Ph.D. degree by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Her thesis topic was “Development of 
Business Teacher Education in the United States, 1893 to 
1950.” 

NABTTI Institutional Members. Arizona State College, 
University of Arizona, Chico State College, George Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences, Sacramento State College, San Diego State College, San 
Francisco State College, San Jose State College, University of 
California at Los Angeles, University of Southern California, 
Montana State College, College of Great Falls, Montana State 
University, Northern Montana State College, Eastern (Ore- 
gon) State College, Oregon State College, University of Ore- 
gon, Utah State Agricultural College, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, University of Utah, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Central Washington College of Education, and 
University of Washington. The National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions is the Division of UBEA 
which works in cooperation with the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. More than two hundred col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States are mem- 
bers of NABTTI. Annual meetings are held in February with 
institutional representatives and alternates in attendance. Con- 
vention privileges are also extended to members of the United 
Business Education Association. 


THEY WERE THERE ... 


Among the business educators in the West who at- 
tended the 1955 convention of the Western Business 
Education Association were: (bottom) Eugene Kosy, 
Claud Addison, Evan Croft, Rose Voget, Edwin Swan- 
son, Theodore Yerian, (right top) Harold Williams, 
William R. Blackler, Pat Curry, Dora Chutskoff, Ruth 
McDonald, Edith Smith, Enid Bolton, Tim Vetter, Lu- 
cille Borigo, (right bottom) Ted Haberly, Louise Orn- 
er, Hilda Jones, Ina Doty, Fred Myers, Frances Hyde, 
C. C. Callarman, Shirley Barber, Lloyd Larse, Ann 
Cocoran, Bruce Blackstone, Dean Thornton, Beatrice 
Westhoff, and Katherine Foster. 


New Positions. William Toomey, past president of WWBEA, 
was elected head of the Department of Business Education 
at Edison (Seattle) Technical High School to fill the vacancy 
left by the death of Byron Marshall. .. . Edward Laurie has 
been named assistant professor of secretarial science at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. Mr. Laurie formerly taught 
at Washington State College, Pullman. . .. James R. Duren 
has been made head of the business education department at 
Roseburg (Oregon) Senior High School. ... Rulon C. Van 
Wagenen has been appointed Chief, Bureau of Business 
Edueation for the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Van Wagenen has been serving as Acting Chief 
since the resignation of William R. Blackler in 1953... . 
Leonard Carpenter, last year’s Oregon Business Education 
Association president, has been named assistant supervisor 
of business education for the Portland City Schools. .. . 
William Winnette, formerly student teacher supervisor at 
the University of Illinois High School, is now a new staff 
member in the Department of Business Education at San 
Francisco State College... . J. Scholtus, formerly of North 
Salem High School, has been made head of the Department 
of Business Education at South Salem (Oregon) High School. 
. .. New positions in the Seattle schools were filled by Delilah 
Simmonds, Virginia Reddie, Mel Choate, Gordon Meeske, 
Mary Hunter, Norman Lusk, June Granat, Ethel Smith, Hugh 
Preston, and Catherine Bonine. . . . Fred Cook, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of business education at Stanford University with duties 
to begin in September 1955. 
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CBEA-WBEA CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Western Business Education 
Association will be held with the California Business Educa- 
tion Association’s convention in Coronado, on April 3-5. 
Phillip B. Ashworth of the San Diego City Schools is program 
chairman. Mr. Ashworth reports that plans for the conven- 
tion are nearing completion. Among the guest speakers will 
be Peter Agnew of New York University, Madeline Strony of 
the Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, and Vernon Musselman of the University of Kentucky. 
A nationally known personality, Kenneth McFarland, educa- 
tional consultant for the American Trucking Association, In- 
corporated, will be the banquet speaker. 


Away Out West (Continued) 


We Salute. Yes, we salute the following for outstanding 
service to business education: Culver City (California) High 
School, host to the Southern California FBLA Regional Con- 
ference, was reported to have conducted one of the finest 
conferences ever held at the regional level. ... The Oswego 
(Oregon) High School for winning the state scrapbook event. 
... The Grants Pass (Oregon) High School for having one 
of its FBLA members named national vice-president for the 
Western Region of FBLA... . San Francisco State College, 
for approaching 100 per cent enrollment of faculty and busi- 
ness education majors in the UBEA. . . . Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, for sending 15 OBEA-WBEA-UBEA 
memberships. . . . Inez Loveless, Willamette (Eugene, Ore- 
gon) High School, for organizing eight new chapters of the 
Future Business Leaders of America. ... The new district 
chairmen of the Idaho Business. Edueation Association: 
Grace Stoehr, Wilder High School; Berne R. Thomas, Ritch- 
field High School; Bill S. Henrie, Snake River High School; 
and Grant R. Thomas, Ricks College, for being the choice 
of their co-workers for positions of leadership. 


DO YOUR DOLLARS have sense? This is a trite question but 
one that needs to be considered carefully because all of us 
want to get the most out of the money we spend. The “yard- 
stick” by which we measure values is often an elusive one or, 
is of elastic characteristics when we apply it to measuring the 
importance and values derived from the different ways we 
spend our money. 

Our money is spent for recreation, essentials for living, de- 
velopment, entertainment, and many other things. It is not 
uncommon for most of us to spend five, ten, twenty, even 
fifty dollars on an evening’s entertainment. I am thankful that 
we are members of a profession that pays us well enough for 
our services that we can afford to spend some of our money 
for week-end trips, evenings out, and choose the cultural and 
aesthetic entertainment that we enjoy. 

Since our profession has blessed us in this way, perhaps 
each member of the profession should stop and re-evaluate 
just what he is doing individually to contribute to his own 
welfare and to assure himself of the continued privileges that 
come from being a business educator. Perhaps, if we really 
evaluate the benefits derived from the United Business Edu- 
cation Association to our profession, we will see that the real 
worth of membership to us is far more than its costs to us— 
even fifty, one hundred, or more dollars in terms of prestige 
that helps produce increased salary, more professional re- 
spects for our work, and an organization that is speaking for 
our interests in other groups with an effectiveness that we 
could never do for ourselves. Sure, we say “how can so much 
be done for so little?” However, the answer is easy if we 
realize that through unified effort of all the members of our 
profession so much ean be done with such low relative costs to 
each of us. Our fees of $7.50 for comprehensive service and 
$5.00 for the basic service is far below the costs of belonging 
to most all occupational groups. You ean help by telling this 
story to every non-member.—E. C. McGitu, National Mem- 
bership Chairman. 


Please use this application to renew your own membership or to enter a new membership in UBEA-WBEA. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED TO PROMOTE BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


YES, I want professional membership in my specialized association—UBEA-WBEA. Please send the publications and in wien 
reports to the address below. My check for $ is enclosed. I am a 


National: United Business Education Association 
Regional: Western Business Education Association 
Type of Membership Service (Please check) 

0 Basic Service—Including full active privileges in the unified asso- 
ciations and a year’s subscription to the Business Education 
Forum and special membership releases. $5.00 

or (Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years $12.00) 

(0 Comprehensive Service—Including full active privileges in the uni- 
fied associations and the four UBEA Divisions: Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators Division, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and U.S. Chapter 
of ISBE. Also a year’s subscription to Business Education Forum, 
The National Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
membership releases $7.50 
(Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years $19.50) 

© International Society for Business Education—Including a year’s 
subscription to the International Review $3.00 


Street 


Mr. Miss 
Dr. Mrs. 
City Zone State 


Make check or money order payable to United Business Education Association. 
Give to State Membership Chairman or mail to Hollis Guy, UBEA Executive 
Director, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 


renewal member 


School 


Your last FORUM address if different from above address. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA M. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


TECHNIQUES AND DEVICES THAT AID IN 
THE STEADY SKILL-DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SHORTHAND LEARNER 


Contributed by Barbara Hershberger, Porterville Union 
High School, Porterville, California 


THE KEY to the best progress in any shorthand class 
is the ‘‘tone’’ of the class, and this ‘‘tone’’ is set by the 
instructor. Every teacher has at one time or other ended 
a period with the feeling that the time was a sheer waste 
so far as student progress was concerned. In retrospect, 
what was the reason for the lack of progress? Was the 
group restless? was it irritable? was it apprehensive? 
Could these moods have been a reflection of the instruc- 
tor’s mood as he entered the classroom? An instructor 
must sublimate his own personal feelings, likes and dis- 
likes, in order to set the stage for good learning. 

In other words, a teacher must be a quick-change artist 
and leave outside the classroom any reflection of personal 
disturbance, unhappiness, ill will, or physical distress 
which will color or upset the tenor of the class. Likewise, 
he must quickly change lesson plans or procedures with- 
out any indication of distress in case the regular 
routine is disrupted by an unexpected assembly program 
or activity which left the students unprepared for the 
class. 

A neat way to break from the planned to the re- 
planned is to draw from a reserve of anecdotes which a 
teacher should always have at his mental finger tips. A 
eleverly appropriate turn of a story to fit the occasion 
eases the tension of unpreparedness or personal dis- 
traught feeling. Anecdotes interestingly told on occasion 
during the class period are a most effective means to re- 
lease the tension resulting from intensive efforts to drive 
for speed in dictation. They serve the purpose of letting 
the student know the instructor is human, too. Progress 
is more rapidly made also if students are interested. An 
instructor should shed his reserve and become a good 
story teller, and even a comedian, if the occasion calls for 
it. It does wonders for the liveness of a shorthand class. 

There are devices one can use early in the shorthand 
class to speed up the progress of the student. Since 
rapid sight reading is imperative to a good foundation 
for taking dictation, any scheme for building that skill 
early in the course is desirable. Some students will 
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develop this early without special stimulation, but most 
students need a little extra drill to bring about the 
desired results, 

A good scheme which has proven effective as well as 
interesting is to have one of the students who reads 
rapidly read a section orally. This same section then 
is read by eight or ten successive students, gradually 
picking up the poorer students, until they too can read 
fluently. It is an excellent morale booster for the poorer 
student, and advances the others likewise. Take a second 
section and repeat the same technique. After good speed 
has been developed, time students occasionally on the 
day’s assignment until the reading rate is at least 150 
words a minute on prepared material. 

When the oral reading rate of the group has been de- 
veloped quite well, play ‘‘basketball’’ with the prepared 
lesson. To do this, choose a student, not the best, to read 
orally. Let him continue until he ‘‘fumbles the ball’’, 
and the one who intercepts may carry it until he fumbles. 
It may require a bit of urging and encouragement for a 
time or two, but when students once get the feel of the 
game, they enter into it with a strong competitive spirit. 
As they become more skilled, the teacher as referee may 
have to ‘‘call time out’’ to ‘‘bench’’ a student who has 
earried the ball too often or too long in order to give 
others an opportunity. Ten or even 15 minutes once or 
twice a week during the first semester is not wasted in 
this type of activity. Later on, after dropping it for a 
month or more, a student may ask for the game again. 
Let them do it again, even though the class is past the 
beginning stage. This will recall the importance of rapid 
sight reading. 


Dictation Without the Teacher 


There is a good deal of publicity concerning the use 
of the tape or wire recorder for class instruction. 
Some textbooks do not provide too much preparatory 
work for the fifth day in the regular sequence of the les- 
sons, and this is one place where the recorder stands in 
good stead. For those days, it is a good plan to tape- 
record some dictation for the class preparation and make 
it available for use early in the week; or, better yet, 
have it available for use over the week end. This gives 
adequate time for including the dictation in the week’s 
program, and puts the group one step nearer the goal of 
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RESEARCH IN TYPEWRITING 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT TYPEWRITING 
—FROM RESEARCH 


Contributed by Sub-committee of the Joint Committee on 
Coordination and Integration of Research in Business 
Education 


THE BUSY classroom teacher does not have the time 
or the opportunity to make a comprehensive analysis of 
professional research even though he knows that much 
might be gained in improved practices by utilizing new 
findings. As a special service to the thousands of dili- 
gent classroom teachers who find themselves unable to 
keep abreast via traditional channels the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Coordination and Integration of Research in 
Business Education is presenting, through its Sub-Com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research in Business Educa- 
tion, a series of simple, non-technical articles of useful 
and practical values and implications of the latest re- 
search. It is hoped that the classroom teacher will be 
more readily able thereby to apply new ideas and sug- 
gestions to classroom situations. 


TITLE: A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SELECTED 
FACTORS IN PREDICTING ACHIEVEMENT 
IN TYPEWRITING 


DOCTORAL Wuson Asupy, University of Mississippi, Univer- 
STUDY BY: sity, Mississippi. 


PURPOSE: This study constitutes an attempt to discover fac- 
tors that are significant for achievement in type- 
writing and to develop a plan for utilizing those 
factors reliably to predict achievement in type- 
writing. The study involves three major steps: 
(1) to analyze selected factors concerning airmen 
in the United States Air Force as they relate to 
achievement in typewriting; (2) to devise an ap- 
paratus type test to be utilized as an additional 
prognosis factor in predicting the achievement of 
airmen in typewriting; and (3) to apply specific 
statistical procedures to individual cases to deter- 
mine the degree of success which may be attained 
in the prediction of potential typewriting ability. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS THAT THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW! 


Apparatus Testing: Research evidence indicates that 
the ‘‘apparatus type’’ (using various types of equipment 
in controlled circumstances wherein testees’ responses to 
stimuli are measured) of prognostic testing is now being 
utilized in skill development training programs where 
too many factors are involved to permit accurate mea- 
surement 6f aptitude by means of paper-and-pencil tests. 
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The evidence presented in this study indicates that, in 
a brief period of time, individuals with no previous ex- 
perience in typewriting can develop proficiency in strok- 
ing keys with the middle and index fingers. There is evi- 
dence to indicate further that test material utilizing 
middle and index finger strokes can be developed for 
projection on a screen in a controlled situation designed 
to stimulate typewriting responses from the testee. 

The statistical treatment of data in this study demon- 
strates conclusively that potential ability to typewrite 
may be measured by means of the apparatus testing tech- 
nique. 

Statistical Procedure: It is possible to isolate and mea- 
sure factors affecting achievement in typewriting, such 
as formal education, intelligence, and clerical aptitude. 
The statistical relationships of these factors to achieve- 
ment in typewriting may be measured and developed into 
regression equations for the purpose of prediction. 
Scores, indicating the degree to which these factors are 
possessed by an individual may be substituted in the re- 
gression equations in a manner which facilitates the 
prediction of achievement by the individual. The evi- 
dence in this report reveals that there is a recognized 
standard statistical procedure by means of which certain 
factors affecting achievement may be utilized in predict- 
ing potential ability to typewrite. 

Success of Prediction: It is commonly recognized by 
statisticians that in most cases a single factor used in 
prognosis is less significant than a combination of asso- 
ciated factors. In this statistical study the highly signifi- 
cant factor of prognosis test (the coefficient of correla- 
tion between the prognosis test and achievement in type- 
writing was .614) was combined with one or more of 
the other factors when the achievement of the airmen 
was to be prognosticated. The extensive prediction calceu- 
lations involved in this study indicates that, when factors 
associated with achievement in typewriting are combined 
in the prognosis procedure, predictions within narrow 
limits can be made in two-thirds or more of the cases. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS THAT THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER CAN APPLY TO CLASSROOM PRACTICES! 


Memories: Many complex factors, such as visual and 
auditory reaction time, tactile sensibility, form recog- 
nition, spatial estimation, manual asymmetry, compre- 
hensive power, and ability to follow instructions, are in- 
volved in the learning process in typewriting. Typewrit- 
ing skill involves kinesthetic memory (consciousness of 
one’s own muscular movements) as well as intellect- 
ual memory (the accuracy and ease with which a person 
ean recall a single experience from the aggregate). Any 
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factors selected for prognosis in typewriting must have 
some relationship to these memories. 

Criterion: The final grade in typewriting was desig- 
nated as the criterion for achievement because in the 
form of scores they constitute concrete evidence of 
achievement. The final typewriting grade constitutes a 
measure of the skill and knowledge that the study pro- 
gram was designed to develop in each student. The 
achievement of the student in typewriting classes actu- 
ally involved: (1) speed and control in stroking the type- 
writer keys and manipulating various other parts of the 
machine, (2) associated knowledge directly and indirect- 
ly related to the use of a typewriter, and (3) the ability 
to combine speed and control with associated knowledge 
in the ultimate phase of typewriting known as ‘‘ produc- 
tion.”’ 

Speed and Control: Speed refers to the rapidity which 
an individual strokes the keys of the typewriter and is 
generally stated in words a minute. However, rapidity 
in stroking the typewriter keys by itself does not neces- 
sarily indicate good typewriting. Typewriting ability or 
power consists of stroking the keys with accuracy as well 
as speed. To encourage the development of control in 
tvpewriting, a standard of not more than five errors in 
five minutes was established. Research in typewriting has 
indicated that as an individual’s stroking rate and de- 
eree of control in striking the keys should increase simul- 
taneously. Therefore, a person writing 80 words a min- 
ute during a five-minute writing interval, should not of 
necessity be expected to make 10 errors, even though 40 
words a minute with five errors is accepted as the mini- 
mum goal. Working on this theory, the grading system 
for control was constructed with five errors along with 
forty words a minute as the basis for a passing mark. 

Production: Production refers to the practical applica- 
tion of typewriting ability in producing a quantity of 
work that meets a pre-determined standard for quality. 
One of the basic objectives of the Clerk-Typist School 
was to enable the trainee to develop the ability to per- 
form the duties of a clerk-typist with dispatch and ac- 
curacy. Therefore, ability to produce material on a type- 
writer was the most important phase of the over-all pro- 
gram of instruction. Instruction in the production phase 
involved the tvpewriting of letters, forms, memoran- 
dums, rough drafts, tables and charts, and mastersets 
and stencils. 


How the Study Was Developed 


Procedure: The first step taken was to isolate certain 
of the factors that affect achievement in typewriting. Six 
variables were established as the basis for the statistical 
analysis involved in the study. They were: (1) age, (2) 
formal education, (3) clerk aptitude, (4) intelligence, 
represented by the air force qualifying test, (5) final 
grades in typewriting, and (6) prognosis test. 
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To make possible both the development of prediction 
formulas and the application of the formulas in actual 
prognosis, the data concerning the 1098 airmen involved 
in this study were classified in terms of base and predic- 
tive groups. The base group consisted of 851 airmen con- 
cerning whom complete background and _ performance 
data were available. The predictive group in this study 
consisted of 247 airmen concerning whom complete back- 
ground and performance data were also available. 


How the Classroom Teacher Can Obtain the Study 


Apply to the Librarian, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. The study represents the Ed.D. disser- 
tation of Wilson Ashby, completed in April, 1954. 


_ Newest and foremost 
personal-use 


typing textbook 


Modern Basic T ypewriting 
Scott * Hamilton ° Hertzfeld 


Are you looking for a new, first-semester text 
for your personal-use students? For a text 
that emphasizes on every page the proper de- 
velopment of basic typewriting skill and ac- 
tually simplifies the work for your students? 


Then, let us send you an examination copy of 
MODERN BASIC TYPEWRITING. Try it 
out in your classes and see for yourself how 
every lesson is a finished plan that really 
works. 


You'll like the unique Teacher’s Manual. Your 
desk copy features teaching suggestions and 
lesson-plan notes printed in the margin in red. 


MODERN BASIC TYPEWRITING is ideal, 
too, for adult typing classes. 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 
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A PLAN FOR UTILIZING LIMITED 
RESOURCES IN TEACHING 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Contributed by Mary A. Sweeney, Sherman Burroughs 

High School, China Lake, California 
CONTRIBUTOR’S Note: The school where I am employed is located 
on the Naval Ordnance Test Station and affiliated with the Kern 
County Union High School District which has its headquarters in 
Bakersfield, California. Approximately five hundred and twenty- 
five students are enrolled in the high school, which offers a four- 
year general education program. Elective business subjects, 
taught by two full-time and one part-time teachers, include two 
years of typewriting, shorthand, and office practice; one year of 
general business and bookkeeping. 
AS A BEGINNING business teacher, I naturally was 
concerned with the fact that our school, located one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from the nearest city of any ap- 
preciable size, was without the facilities offered in the 
average community. Another challenge was the govern- 
mental and military aspect of the Station designated 
primarily for research and development of guided mis- 
siles and rockets. Still another obstacle to be surmounted 
was the apparent lack of outstanding examples of busi- 
ness activity, inasmuch as the neighboring community of 
Ridgecrest has only two thousand residents and, con- 
sequently, has only a few small business establishments. 

On the Station, there are only two private enterprises, 
namely, a local branch of the Bank of America and a 
small Western Union office. The Bank of America has 
been utilized in several different ways. On two occasions 
the branch manager has addressed the office practice 
elass. Topics on which he has elaborated are the han- 
dling of deposits, withdrawals, and loans, as well as the 
requirements and opportunities for employment with the 
bank. On another occasion, twenty students walked 
three blocks to the bank where they saw checks being 
processed, were admitted to the safety deposit vault, and 
had the functions of various office machines explained to 
them. In still another instance, a committee of two 
volunteered to visit the bank and obtained answers to 
questions which the class had compiled. The committee’s 
subsequent report to the class was interesting, as well 
as informative, since the students had procured sample 
business forms which were used for bulletin board dis- 
play and were frequently referred to during their oral 
report. 

We obtained from the Western Union office pads of 
‘ Western Union message forms which are used by the 
clerical typing students in composing telegrams, and by 
the advanced typewriting students in preparing tele- 
graphic messages. Advantages of using Western Union 
message forms, in preference to those found in work- 
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books, are as follows: (1) Students are highly motivated, 
and (2) Typists obtain valuable experience in type- 
writing on ruled forms, a phase of typewriting skill 
which is frequently neglected. Unfortunately, the West- 
ern Union Office is very small and has only two em- 
ployees; therefore, it has not seemed practicable for the 
business classes to visit the office or to have one of the 
employees address the students. 

Government offices which have contributed to the 
business education program through their cooperation 
with Burroughs High School are the telephone office, 
credit union, post office, personnel office, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

The telephone officer and one of the local operators 
have twice visited our classes. On these occasions the 
telephone officer has discussed the functions of the local 
exchange and the importance of observing correct 
procedure in using the telephone. The telephone operator 
has drawn attention to the variety and advantages of 
employment opportunities which the telephone company 
offers to young men and women. Question-and-answer 
periods have followed the showing of ‘‘Telephone 
Courtesy,’’ a film which the telephone officer procured. 
Other films have been used from time to time to com- 
pensate for the limited community resources. 

A guest speaker was the manager of the local credit 
union. As many of the students’ parents are government 
employees who belong to the credit union, the term 
credit union was familiar to the students; however the 
manner in which it operated was not understood. Since 
credit unions are not treated in most textbooks, students 
were encouraged to discuss this matter with their parents 
and to do research work in the library. Questions not 
resolved through class discussion were mailed to the 
eredit union manager prior to his visit. In this way, 
the credit manager had an outline of his talk prepared 
for him by the class, and the points which we had 
previously discussed were not repeated. 


Post Office Tour Valuable 


Another government activity to cooperate with the 
business education program has been the United States 
Post Office which assisted our class“in planning a suc- 
cessful visit to its headquarters located three blocks 
from Burroughs High School. At the Post Office students 
observed the handling of incoming and outgoing mail, 
precautions taken in expediting registered mail, and the 
procedure to use in obtaining or cashing postal money 
orders. Full-time and part-time employment opportuni- 
ties with the Post Office were also explained. 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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SOLVING PROBLEMS IN CONSUMER 
CREDIT 


Contributed by Wilmoth C. Price, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota 


IT IS WELL to remember that consumer credit repre- 
sents to the consumer neither a curse nor a blessing but a 
combination of both. The fact that some people find more 
thorns than roses and others more roses than thorns in 
this situation indicates that there is a factor which 
determines which element predominates in a particular 
situation. That factor is the way in which credit is used 
or abused. In studying a unit on credit, students discover 
ways in which credit may be skillfully used and con- 
trolled so as to realize the greatest benefit to the individ- 
ual and at the same time minimize its limitations. Fol- 
lowing are ways in which a basic business class may at- 
tempt to solve these problems in the intelligent use of 
credit. 

A wise decision is always based upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the range of choice which one has and an evalua- 
tion of each alternative. This is likewise true in the study 
of credit. Some of the alternatives involved here are as 
follows: paying cash or buying on credit; using credit 
or postponing the purchase of an article until one has 
accumulated the necessary cash for an outright pur- 
chase; use of a 30-day or 60-day charge account, buying 
on the installment plan, or negotiating a loan at the bank 
in order to pay cash for an item. Some stores have as 
many as four types of credit plans which one may utilize 
in purchasing. It is to be recognized that some of the 
above alternatives will be available in one situation and 
not in another. In reference to the above, students may 
discover that it is sometimes cheaper to borrow cash at 
the bank to pay for an article than to use the installment 
plan. The suggestion is made that the individual find the 
alternatives in a specific case and compare the details of 
each. While it may be stated that there are no interest 
charges on open accounts at retail stores, such accounts 
involve costs to the retailer which are passed on to the 
consumer. A suggestion here might be to compare prices 
in cash and carry establishments with those offering 
credit service. 

_ Another means of studying the possible alternatives 
of the credit seeker is the listing of the various sources 
of credit which might be available to the individual in a 
particular community. In a city with a population of 
ten thousand or more, there will likely be found a dozen 
or more different tvpes of credit-extending agencies. Stu- 
dents and instractor alike will probably be surprised at 
the number and variety of such agencies. Consumer 
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credit represents a big business in terms of the number 
of people and the amount of money involved. Follow- 
ing are some of the sources of credit which will likely be 
found: retail stores, banks, savings and loan associations, 
small loan companies, insurance companies, credit unions 
and pawn brokers. College students frequently have ac- 
cess to student loan funds to help meet their expenses 
during the school year. From the standpoint of the vet- 
eran, it is sometimes possible to obtain ‘‘G-I’’ loans 
direct from the Veterans Administration when local 
credit agencies do not wish to handle such transactions. 
Another possibility is borrowing sums of money from 
individuals, after locating them through classified news- 
paper advertisements. Not all of these sources of money 
and credit will be available to all consumers. Other con- 
siderations are that the services will not be obtained by 
all on an equal basis, and there are many variations in 
the practices of institutions regarding interest rates, 
security for loans, methods of repayment and the like. 
Therefore, the next step in examining alternatives is to 
compare and contrast the different procedures in ob- 
taining credit. 

One of the important matters to be discussed in this 
connection is the restrictions on the individual’s use of 
these agencies for credit purposes. It will be noted that 
eredit unions are not available to the general public but 
only to persons who are in a particular occupation or 
employed in a firm in which such a union has been organ- 
ized. It will also be observed that insurance company 
loans are obtainable by policyholders only after insur- 
ance policies have been in force for several years, Fur- 
ther discussion will bring out the different practices in 
regard to amount and kind of security required for loans, 
and limitations on organizations in regard to amounts 
which may be loaned, as well as the maximum periods 
of time allowed for repayment. Annual interest rates 
may vary from a very low figure to well over one hun- 
dred per cent. Whether a credit device is governed by 
the state laws which set maximum interest rates on long 
term and short term loans is a factor to be taken into 
consideration. Ordinarily, such laws do not affect charges 
on installment contracts which generally run consider- 
ably higher than cash loans of comparable amounts. Fol- 
lowing the above analvsis of credit services, the class will 
draw some appropriate conclusions as to the proper use 
of credit. 

Decide When and How to Use 
Credit to One’s Advantage 


It appears to be reasonable to assume that consumers 
could not get along without some forms of credit. If we 
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proceed on the assumption that credit is necessary and 
desirable, the problem resolves itself into educating the 
consumer into using it with discretion. Some of the 
ideas which students may develop for the careful use of 
credit are as follows: 

1. That the use of credit is usually justified in the securing 
of necessities but not luxuries 

2. That credit is expensive and the way to minimize that ex- 
pense is to borrow at the most favorable interest rate and 
repay the loan in the shortest possible time 

3. That the use of credit to handle emergency expenditures 
is always justified 

4. That a good credit rating is a valuable asset which enables 
an individual to obtain credit when he needs it and with the 
most favorable terms 

5. That the credit-conscious consumer should reduce risks of 
credit by obligating himself to the making of a minimum 
number of installment purchases with payments running con- 
currently. 

The above remarks suggest that consumer credit is a 
valuable tool and a good servant in helping us to obtain 
the things we want out of life; but the fact that credit is 
always considered a calculated risk necessitates careful 
planning and scrutinizing of credit transactions in order 
to eliminate or reduce the hazards. 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 27) 


passing that next test. Be sure to require the ‘‘take’’ to 
be handed in, or the students may slip in that part of the 
assignment. Spend some time occasionally during a class 
period reading from their dictation. This is an added in- 
centive for students to actually do the work. Also, have 
them transcribe occasionally from their notes for a part 
of the period. 

Real live dictation, recorded on the tape recorder, also 
adds incentive to the class. When a presidential speech 
has been announced for broadcast, make it a point to 
record the address. Students like to practice this type of 
dictation. If the speed is perhaps a bit too fast for some 
classes, get the newspaper transcript the following day, 
mark it off in units, and dictate from that for practice ; 
then give the actual tape, and see how eagerly they try 
to get down every word. This, incidentally, is also a 
clever way to arouse and stimulate interest in the world 
about them in addition to giving dictation practice. Any 
device which serves a dual purpose is just that much 
more valuable. 


POLISHOOK 
BEIGHEY 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS, REVISED 


WHELAND 


McMACKIN 
MARSH 
BATEN 


This up-to-date book gives high-school students special training in arithmetic, 
reading, writing, and spelling in addition to knowledge of how business 
operates, how to conduct their daily affairs, and how to select a job. Work- 
book, Tests, Teachers’ Manual and Key. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF BETTER BUSINESS 


Latest methods, short cuts and all types of computation used in consumer and 
business arithmetic. Develops speed and accuracy in figuring. Exercises in 
Business and Consumer Arithmetic (workbook), Diagnostic Tests also 
available. 


Write for circulars describing these two excellent books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16 
TORONTO 7 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK I! 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | COLUMBUS 16 
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INTANGIBLE OCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS 
AND THE STUDENT PRODUCT 


Contributed by Edward L. Christensen, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 


OCCUPATIONAL APPRAISAL of the student product 
over a period of seven years by management in both 
private enterprise and government gave one community 
college an apprehensive picture of the ‘‘firing-line’’ re- 
sults of preparation given to former clerical and secre- 
tarial majors.’ In terms of varying, intangible—yet in- 
sistent—business standards, these students entering of- 
fice occupations were seriously deficient in non-skill per- 
formance. 

The ratings made by employers and supervisors con- 
tained this imputation to business educators: Develop 
in the student product, to a demonstrable degree of cer- 
tainty: (1) a will to work, listen, and learn; (2) a sense 
of economy of time, motion, and materials; (3) an im- 
plementation of the Golden Rule; and (4) a pride and 
thoroughness in work. 


Will to Work, Listen, and Learn 


Typical rating-scale comments were: ‘‘This person 
never ‘loses himself’ in his work.’’ ‘‘He has a bad 
habit of interrupting other personnel about directions.’ 
**He is good at his desk, but isn’t interested in learning 
or helping elsewhere.’’ According to the literature, this 
report of ‘‘sub-standard’’ occupational behavior is not 
unique. It implies this: we must undertake to positively 
‘‘attitudinize’’ the student product while teaching occu- 
pational skills. 

A desired attitude is not implanted by an isolated lec- 
ture or verbal warning. Much more effective is careful 
planning of the daily work of the classroom wherein the 
student’s maximum output alone satisfies him, wherein 
it pays to listen intently to instructions to concentrate, 
and to be interested in seeking additional knowledge on 
basie topics or processes. 


Economy of Time, Motion, and Materials 


Employers were concerned over wasted company time 
through unofficially extended rest periods, disorganized 
work habits, and careless use of supplies. Much has been 
done by cost-conscious management and standards ex- 
perts in this area. 

The ingenious teacher does not lack for opportunity to 
build a positive mind set toward economy. Through class 

1Edward L. Christensen, Where Are They—One Year After? Weber 


College, Ogden, Utah. (Unpublished annual summary of _ occupational 
adjustment of business students, 1946-53.) 
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discussion, adoption, and enforcement of work regula- 
tions, concern may be developed for absenteeism, tardi- 
ness, and wasted minutes. The shrewd teacher never 
gives ‘‘time off’? as a reward—it’s too valuable. He 
never fails to teach by example or to stress costs and 
occupational standards when teaching organization of 
working time and space, efficient movement, short-cut 
techniques, accuracy, care of equipment, and economical 
use of supplies. 


The Golden Rule in Occupational Relationships 


Another persistent problem reported by management 
was lack of harmony in staff relationships. Disharmony, 
like cancer, spreads and is too costly in terms of individ- 
ual unhappiness and insecurity, whisperings on office 
time, and deliberate work barriers set up to cause co- 
worker embarrassment. This internal friction inevitably 
extends to public contact, and the results are often dis- 
astrous. 

Although no guiding norm exists, the teacher will find 
unlimited potential in the laboratory-type class. Here 
the individual workers participate in and are made cog- 
nizant of office etiquette, tolerance for others, co-opera- 
tion, and cheerfulness. Force and punishment are dubi- 
ous motivating factors in demonstrating the efficacy of 
the Golden Rule. 


Pride and Thoroughness in Work 


In general the ratings indicated a lack of personal 
pride in work performed. A feeling of occupational self- 
respect develops when one becomes analytical and thor- 
ough in each task performed or when he observes con- 
stant improvement in the quality as well as the quantity 
of his work. 

Opportunity is unlimited in the classroom for teaching 
self-analysis, careful proofreading for error or inconsist- 
eney, and immaculate output. High-level performance 
plus student affiliation with such organizations as the 
Future Business Leaders of America and Phi Chi Theta 
stimulates pride in occupation. 


In Conclusion: A Challenge 


In seeking pertinent and realistic classroom standards 
we must recognize that the intangible attributes of our 
students are being measured daily against a varying but 
persistent occupational criterion. Is it justifiable that we 
teachers in business education have not attacked the 
problem of teaching these intangible traits with the same 
conviction, enthusiasm, confidence, and effectiveness that 
distinguish our technique-building activities? 
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The personnel office has stimulated our classes by 
sending representatives each year to administer Civil 
Service tests to students sixteen years of age and older. 
Successful candidates under eighteen years of age are 
eligible for part-time or summer employment, while those 
eighteen and older are eligible for full-time positions. 
On other occasions, representatives of the personnel of- 
fice have talked to the classes on such topics as ‘‘Per- 
sonality Traits Desired in Office Workers,’’ ‘‘Grooming 
for the Job,’’ and ‘‘How to Conduct Oneself During 
an Interview.’’ A further example of the cooperation 
between Burroughs High School and the personnel office 
is the latter’s participation on an advisory committee 
which has recently been formed to better coordinate 
our business training program with the Station’s per- 
sonnel requirements. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation also has sparked 
the high school business classes by informing students of 
opportunities and requirements for employment with 
their organization. Interested students have been given 
the opportunity to take the special clerical and steno- 


graphic tests which were administered at the high school 
by an official of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In our search for community resources which could 
add meaning, variety, and interest to our business 
courses, we have not overlooked one of the most obvious 
—parents. Our students planned a panel discussion with 
three students and an equal number of parents (two 
mothers and a father). The topic for this particular 
panel discussion was ‘‘Should High School Students 
Have a Regular Allowance?”’ 


Cooperation with Businessmen 


Businessmen and organizations in the neighboring 
community of Ridgecrest have also cooperated with the 
high school commercial department in various ways. To 
begin with, a local general insurance agent has discussed 
the more common types of insurance policies. Merchants 
have explained their accounting systems and have sup- 
plied copies of business forms which are used in our 
classes. Local establishments have also made their show- 
eases available for displays by commercial students dur- 
ing American Education Week. Finally, the Ridgecrest 
Rotary Club has awarded a medal annually to the out- 
standing business student whose name is inscribed on 
a plaque which is presented to Burroughs High School. 


CONFIDENCE 


That has built national popularity 


Many thousands of teachers have learned that they can select and use 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING in its latest edition with the greatest of confidence 
and satisfaction. 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is many things to many 
people at the same time. It recognizes the many conditions under which type- 
writing is taught and the various levels of ability of students. It combines the 
best of the new practices with the best of the old practices. 


The reliability of 22TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has led to its use in more 
schools than all competing books combined and its popularity is still growing. 


20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


100% in 
STATE 
ADOPTIONS 
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6th Edition—By Lessenberry and Crawford 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that have made recent aduptions. 
including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple) 
Idaho (cobasal), Kansas (multiple), Texas (multiple), and Florida (basal). 

It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schovls, including the 
senior high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City. Minneapolis. 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Phoenix, and many other cities. 

It is on the approved list of many other cities where it is used in the majority of 
the schools. In states where it is adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it is 
used in the vast majority of those schools and closely approaching 100 per cent 
in most of these states. 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Your UBEA 


The Four Divisions of the United Business Education Association 
Provide for the Specialized Areas in Business Education 


UBEA through its four Divisions is 
providing a comprehensive program of 
professional services unparalleled by any 
other specialized subject-matter group. 
At present, all four of the Divisions are 
engaged in a variety of projects, some of 
short duration and others which will con- 
tinue for several years. While space does 
not permit a presentation of a full pro- 
gram of each of the Divisions, some of 
the activities which illustrate the broad 
scope of service are mentioned in the 
sections which follow. 


UBEA Research Foundation 


The UBEA Research Foundation serves 
business education through well-coordi- 
nated committees and subcommittees. 
Each of these committees has an im- 
portant part in the over-all program of 
research. The work of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Education is illu- 
strative of the service provided by these 
active groups. The Joint Committee con- 
sists of representatives of NABTTI, 
DPE, and the UBEA Research Founda- 
tion. While now in only its second year 
of operation, the Joint Committee has ac- 
complished some rather outstanding re- 
sults. Among the projects underway are: 
(1) Bulletin of Needed Research in Busi- 
ness Education, (2) Inventory of Current 
Research in Business Edueation, (3) 
Abstracts of Research Studies in Business 
Edueation,* (4) Report of Research 
Findings in Business Education, and (5) 
Investigation of Sources of Funds for 
Research Purposes. 

Continuing programs with relative ac- 
complishments are carried through by 
other committees of the UBEA Research 
Foundation. Groups such as the Commit- 
tee on Student Typewriting Tests, the 
Committee on Tests and Standards, the 
Committee on Scholarships, and the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation With Agencies 
Interested in Economic Education, are in 
action. 


Business Teacher Educction 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions is the 


*See issués of Business Education Forum pub- 
lished in January, 1954, February, 1954, March, 
1954, April, 1954, October, 1954, November, 1954, 
and December, 1954. 
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UBEA Division through which the teacher 
education activities are put into effect. 
This association, composed of more than 
220 business teacher-education institutions 
in addition to the individual members who 
subscribe to the comprehensive service of 
UBEA, engages in a variety of projects. 
Standing committees provide for con- 
tinuity of operation in specified areas. 
These committees are Business Teacher 
Certification, Criteria in Business Teacher 
Education, Business Teacher Recruitment, 
and Cooperation With Affiliated Associa- 
tions. 

Special publications devoted to specific 
areas are issued as phases of the program 
are completed or as progress reports need 
to be made. The annual convention is 
usually devoted to some phase of a con- 
tinuing project of one or more of the 
committees. 


Considerable work has been done by 
NABTTI on the revision of the “Pro- 
posed Statement of Business Teacher 
Edueation Policies” which was included 
as a part of Bulletin 57 and revised in 
Bulletin 61. The association is active in 
the Inter-Visitation Program of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (NEA) which is aimed 
at improving the program of education 
for teachers. 

The annual convention of NABTTI 
brings together most of the prominent 
business educators in the Nation. 


U. S. Chapter of ISBE 


Participation in the annual Economie 
Conferences of the International Society 
for Business Education is an important 
responsibility of the United States Chap- 
ter. The Chapter was host to the 26th 
Economie Conference held in New York 
City and Washington, D. C. in 1952. 
Plans are underway for a delegation of 
twenty-five members to attend the 1955 
annual conference in Sweden. 

Continuing projects of the U. S. Chap- 
ter include the solicitation and dissemina- 
tion of economic and business education 
articles on a world-wide basis, prepara- 
tion of an international list of best books 
in economic and business education, and 
international lists of schools in business 
education. 


The U. S. Chapter is attempting to 
carry out its part of the NEA Centennial 
Action Program which calls for a plan of 
world service and cooperation with edu- 
cators of other countries in looking to- 
ward peace, world understanding, -justice, 
cooperation, and mutual helpfulness. 


Administrators Division 


The continuous study of problem areas 
in business education for the purpose of 
providing data and related information 
helpful to administrators and supervisors 
in business education constitutes the major 
activity of the UBEA Administrators 
Division. The annual convention provides 
an opportunity for the administrator and 
supervisor to discuss with others of a like 
specialized interest the basic philosophy 
underlying the business education pro- 
gram—its general and specific objectives; 
budgets and finance; curricular offerings ; 
instructional personnel—their selection as- 
signment supervision, continuous growth 
and development; and the success of stu- 
dents. All of this contributes to good 
management in business education. 


* * * 


Members of the four Divisions meet 
jointly in February for an annual con- 
vention. The Divisions also cooperate in 
the publication of THe NationaL Bust- 
NEss EpucaTion QuaRTERLY. Now in its 
23rd year, the QUARTERLY continues to 
be a dynamic influence for better busi- 
ness education. 

One cannot become a part of the UBEA 
Divisions and participate in their broad 
programs without becoming enthusiastic 
about business education and the results 
which the unified efforts of the Divisions 
will inevitably produce. The basic idea of 
the Divisions is that of providing a com- 
prehensive service for UBEA members 
who are influential in determining the 
way the total program of business is ad- 
ministered. 


Members of the UBEA may subscribe to (1) 
a Basic Service or (2) a Comprehensive 
Service. The Basic Service ($5) includes 
full active privileges in the United Associ- 
ations—national UBEA and regional SBEA, 
MPBEA, or WBEA; a subscription to Busi- 
ness Education Forum; and special member- 
ship releases. The Comprehensive Service 
($7.50) includes all basic services and, in ad- 
dition, membership in each of the four Divi- 
sions; subscription to The National Business 
Education Quarterly; bulletins; and compli- 
mentary registration at the annual joint con- 
vention of the UBEA Divisions. 
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The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education was held at Hotel Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago, October 16 and 17, with 
Walter E. Hager, chairman of the Coun- 
cil, presiding. One of the purposes of the 
meeting was to work toward obtaining 


a synthesis of viewpoints concerning what 
constitutes good teacher education. Rep- 
resenting the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions at 
this meeting were Peter L. Agnew (for 
the fifth successive year) and Lewis R. 
Toll. 

The program began with a detailed de- 
seription of the duties of one grade school 
teacher, and two high school teachers, all 
of large school systems in northern 


Joint Meeting of UBEA Divisions 


@ UBEA Research Foundation 
@ Administrators Division of UBEA 
@ U.S. Chapter, International Society for Business Education 


@ National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 


GENERAL MEETINGS — OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


Write to presidents of respective divisions for 


further information about meetings, or address: 


HOLLIS GUY, Executive Director 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An 


Important 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 24-26, 1954 
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Illinois. The multiplicity of duties per- 
formed by these teachers of a clerical, 
administrative, and supervisory nature, 
was so great that it was the chief con- 
cern of the discussions which followed. 
The principal questions seemed to be: 
(a) whether teachers are being called 
upon to do so much that is not directly 
concerned with the class instruction that 
they do not have sufficient time to pre- 
pare for the learning activities of stu- 
dents in their classes, and (b) whether 
teacher education programs of the col- 
leges should provide specifie education 
for all or most of the non-class activities. 

The discussions based on the job anal- 
yses were so interesting and thought 
provoking that the council went on rec- 
ord as being in favor of promoting fur- 
ther programs of this nature. 

Earl Armstrong, director of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education, presented an address on 
“Progress and Problems in Acereditation 
of Teacher Education” at one of the 
luncheon meetings. After the other sched- 
uled luncheon, an address was given by 
Solon T. Kimball on “Social Change and 
the Teachers Job.” Dr. Kimball is an 
anthropologist on the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

A report on “Efforts to Increase the 
Supply of Competent Teachers,” pre- 
pared by the Council, was distributed. 
The members also received a_ bulletin 
prepared by the National Council For 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, en- 
titled “A Statement of Purposes, Policies, 
and Procedures.” 


(Please turn to page 42) 


ISBE 


The U.S. Division of the International 
Society for Business Education will spon- 
sor a conducted six-weeks tour of parts of 
Europe during the summer of 1955. The 
purpose of this tour will be to attend 
the two-weeks International Economies 
Course, sponsored by the International 
Society for Business Education, to be held 
in Sweden the latter part of July and the 
first part of August. 

It is presumed that the tour will come 
within the price range of $1,250. It may 
be somewhat less. This will include reg- 
istration for the course in Sweden, trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and oth- 
er necessary expenses. It is planned that 
the group will leave New York {ity about 
July 1, with Dorothy Veon as the tour 
director, 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 


UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. 


An affiliated association is any organized 


group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 
Arkansas Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 
California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 
Colorado Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
— Business Aducation Associa- 
on 
Georgia Business Education Associa- 
Greater Houston Business Education 
Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
— Business Education Associa- 
on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
— Business Teachers Associa- 
on 
Business Education Associ- 
ation 
Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 
Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1 and District IV 
Business Education Sections 
New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 
New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 
New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 
North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 
North Dakota Education Association, 
Business Education Section 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 


Oregon Business Ed ti A i 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Business Education Associa- 


on 
Washington (Eastern, Central, and 
Western) Business Education As- 
sociation 
West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 
Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
yoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


JANUARY, 
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WESTERN 


Idaho 


More complete organization with pro- 
fessional meetings throughout the year in 
each of the seven districts is the goal of 
the Executive Committee of the Idaho 
Business Association for the current vear. 
Organization will take place at the IEA 
sectional meetings and the chairmen of 
the seven area groups will join with the 
state officers to comprise the Executive 
Committee. Specific suggestions for study 
topics will be made through the area 
chairmen. It is hoped that the group will 
release some specific recommendations by 
the time of the annual meeting next 
spring. 

Officers of the Idaho Business Educa- 
tion Association are: president, Rose 
Voget, Northwest Nazarene College, 
Nampa; vice-president, Clisby Edelfsen, 
Boise Junior College, Boise; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Billie Caine, Grangeville 
High School. 

Fifth District 

The Fifth District, Idaho Business Edu- 
cation Association, held its annual meet- 
ing in Pocatello on October 1. M. Fred 
Tidwell from Kimball’s of California, San 
Francisco office, gave an interesting talk 
on “Techniques in Typewriting.” He dis- 
cussed drills for speed, accuracy, numbers 
and symbols, and statistical tabulation; 
advantages of both long and short timed 
writings; and the three basic factors for 
good typewriting — technique, movement 
or speed, and accuracy in different ar- 
rangements. 

Fred E. Winger of Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, talked on “Methodology.” 
Dr. Winger emphasized the need for more 
remedial, straight copy, and technique 
work; electric typewriters; and current 
trends of letter styles. He concluded his 
talk with the showing of a series of 
Tachistoslides for typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and filing. 

During the luncheon at the Hotel Ban- 
nock, Bill S. Henrie, Snake River High 
School, Moreland, was re-elected district 
chairman. Helen Kotter, Blackfoot High 
School, Blackfoot, was re-elected district 
secretary-treasurer. 


Western Washington 


“Professional Issues” was the theme of 
the fall meeting of the Western Washing- 
ton Business Education Association held 
November 13 on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

The meeting was divided into three 
professional sections—bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and shorthand. Among the busi- 
ness teachers who participated in the ses- 
sions were: Sylvia Wall, Seattle; F. 
Smith, Chehalis; Jennie MacIntyre, Ta- 
coma; William Fotheringham, Edmonds; 
Leona Summers, Tacoma; Robert Vollen, 
Puyallup; Alice Morris, South Kitsap; 
Gilbert Koller, Lincoln; Frances Brown, 
Seattle; Kathryn Watt, Renton; Zoe Rae 
Sanders, Tacoma; and Ethel Smith, 
Seattle. 

Robert Briggs, director of business 
education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, was elected president of the 
association. 


Oregon 


The Steering Committee of the Oregon 
Business Education Association, chair- 
maned by Ann Elliott, Beaverton High 
School, has outlined an ambitious 1954-55 
program for the state group. Primary 
emphasis will be placed on a testing pro- 
gram involving individual subject-matter 
fields, aptitude, Civil Service, National 
Business Entrance Tests, and personality. 

In addition to the testing program, 
special attention will be given to the 
sponsorship of new FBLA chapters 
throughout the state. OBEA has offiered 
to match, up to $25, money raised by 
FBLA chapters in behalf of the Walter 
Hyatt Scholarship Fund. It is anticipated. 
that this offer will be increased to $50. 

The association, following action by the 
executive council last month, will become 
active in a teacher recruitment program. 
An OBEA representative will appear be- 
fore the winter meeting of the Oregon 
School Principals Association to ask per- 
mission to work through individual busi- 
ness teachers, PTA, and other groups in 
order to bring the field of business teach- 
ing to the attention of potential candi- 
dates. Other departmental fields will be 
invited to join with OBEA in making this 
request of the administrators. 
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SOUTHERN REGION 
Hulda Erath, News Editor 


SBEA 


Vernon Musselman, University of Ken- 
tucky, was elected to sueceed Frank Hern- 
don as president of the Southern Business 
Education Association when the group 
held its annual business meeting in Little 
Rock. 

Other officers elected are: Gladys E. 
Johnson, first vice-president, Central High 
School, Little Rock; and Kenneth Zim- 
mer, second vice-president, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute. Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., 
Alabama State Teachers College; and Lis- 
ton Fox, The University of Tennessee, 
were named secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively by the Executive Committee. 

Four state representatives were elected 
for a three-year term on the Executive 
Committee. The new representatives are 
Lucille Branscomb, Alabama; Mildred 
Brading, Arkansas; Edna Long, Florida; 
and Edna Bailey, Georgia. 

The convention report will appear in 
the spring issue of the SouTHERN NEws 
EXCHANGE. 


Kentucky 


The annual fall meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Business Education Association was 
held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the First District Business Education 
Association on October 8 at Murray State 
College. 

Thomas Hoganeamp, Murray State 
College, weleomed the association. Vernon 
Musselman, KBEA president, presided 
over the afternoon meeting. 

R. N. Tarkington, Gregg Division, Me- 
Graw-Hill Company, New York City, 
discussed the “Teaching of Shorthand” 
and showed film strips on office practice 
and bookkeeping. 

Sharon Holland, Heath High School, 
Paducah, Kentucky FBLA president, and 
vice president of the Southern Region, 
reported on the FBLA National Conven- 
tion held in Dallas. Miss Holland pre- 
sented Bruce Woodring of Morganfield 
High School who told the group about 
his experiences in being selected as “Mr. 
Future Business Executive of 1954.” Ann 
Chambers, assistant state FBLA chair- 
man, reported on the progress of FBLA 
in Kentucky.—Vircinia ACKMAN, Secre- 


tary. 
Georgia 
Gerald Robins, president of the Georgia 


Business Education Association, reports 
that the “Plan of Action for 1954-55” 
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and a new membership goal were points 
most emphasized at the ten district meet- 
ings held in October. He attended most 
of the meetings and believes that atten- 
dance and enthusiasm are at a record 
high. 

Newly elected GBEA district officers 
are District 1: Evelyn Wentzel, director, 
Statesboro High School; Bernice Bland, 
vice director, Metter High School; and 
Shirley Martin, secretary-treasurer, Com- 
mercial High School, Savannah. 

District 2: Elmina McKneely, director, 
Tifton High School; and Patrick Vitange, 
secretary-treasurer, also of Tifton High 
School. 


District 3E: Mary McCall, director, 
Cordele High School; Betty Webb, vice 
director, Montezuma High School; and 
Bertie Mae Garrett, secretary-treasurer, 
Dodge County High School, Eastman. 

District 3W: Mary Strickland, director, 
Columbus High Sehool; Vera Allen, vice 
director, Jordan Vocational High School, 
Columbus; and Jacquelin Rigsby, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Schley County High 
Sehool, Ellaville. 

District 4: James Overton, director, 
West Georgia College, Genola; James 
Kantner, vice director, Gordon Military 
College, Barnesville; and Betty Beckhan, 
secretary-treasurer, Griffin High School. 

District 5: Parker Liles, director, At- 
lanta Publie Schools, Atlanta; Mary Lane, 
vice director, Atlanta Division, University 
of Georgia; and Mark Lovern, secretary- 
treasurer, Hapeville High School. 
District 6: Joe Specht, director, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville; 
Miriam Everett, vice director, Wilkinson 
County High School, Irwinton; and Lib- 
by Smith, Secretary-treasurer, Sanders- 
ville High School. 

District 7: Carolyn Towns, director, 
Rockmart High School; Milton Cham- 
bers, vice director, Berry College, Rome; 
and Willie Hughes, secretary-treasurer, 
Dade High School, Trenton. 

District 8: Mary Lee Childs, director, 
Blackshear High School; Eleanor E. As- 
pinwall, vice director, Jesup High 
School; and Marguerite McInnis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Wacona High School, 
Waycross. 

District 9: Ruth Goudelock, director, 
Gainesville High School; Edith Mulkey, 
vice director, Piedmont College, Demor- 
est; and Mrs. J. B. Mercier, secretary- 
treasurer, Sugar Hill High School, 
Buford. 

District 10: Barbara Cobb, director, 
Comer High School; Lillian S. Chambers, 
vice director, Thomason High School; 
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and Mrs. L. V. Dickerson, secretary- 
treasurer, Hartwell High School. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 


Wyoming 


At the annual meeting of the Wyoming 


Business Education Association, held in’ 


Cheyenne, on October 8, the following 
officers were elected: President, Robert L. 
Hitch, University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
vice president, Eileen Beyda, Senior High 
School, Worland; and secretary-treasurer, 
Laura Summers, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

Wayne House of the University of Ne- 
braska discussed problems encountered in 
the teaching of bookkeeping. 

The association will continue its proj- 
ect, started last year, on the recruitment 
of business teachers. 


North Dakota 


The North Dakota Business Education 
Association met in Fargo on October 21 
for its annual meeting. Marion Wood, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City, gave an interesting 
talk and demonstration at the morning 
session. 

Peter L. Agnew of New York Univer- 
sity was the guest speaker for the after- 
noon session. Dr. Agnew addressed the 
group on “Procedures in Teaching Office 
Practice.” 

Emery Swanson, Bismarck, was elected 
chairman for the year 1955. Other officers 
elected are Arlis Burgess, Kenmare, vice 
chairman; Mrs. Earl Butte, Wahpeton, 
secretary; and Gena Ostby, Mayville, 
treasurer. 


New Mexico 


The newly elected officers for the New 
Mexico Business Education Association 
are as follows: President, Warren Johns- 
ton, Artesia High School; vice president, 
Lucille Sampson, Highlands University, 
Las Vegas; secretary, Ruth Ticknor, Dex- 
ter High School, Dexter; and treasurer, 
Jean Marsh, Albuquerque High School. 

Vernon Payne of Denton, Texas, gave 
a talk based on a study of business educa- 
tion in New Mexico. Floyd W. Kelly 
reported on the Dallas meeting of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly. 

The members voted a membership fee 
of $1.00 a member primarily to raise 
funds to send a representative to the an- 
nual meeting of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Edueation Association. 
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Kansas 


The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association was held 
at Hays on November 5. Greetings were 
brought to the group by the Honorable 
Alfred H. Harkness, mayor of Hays. A 
typewriting demonstration was given by 
Norman Saksvig, director of the educa- 
tional division, L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Ine. 


Bernard Shub, national president of 
FBLA; and Melba Ernst, Kansas presi- 
dent of FBLA, spoke briefly on the or- 
ganization and promotion of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. FBLA dis- 
plays were set up by Jim Muckenthaler 
and Gary Pope of the St. Mary’s Chapter, 
and Bonnie Wenzl of Hays Chapter. 

E. C. McGill, vice president of UBEA 
and national membership director, spoke 
on UBEA activities. 

A panel discussion on “Correlation of 
Theory and Practice in Teaching of Busi- 
ness Subjects” with Della Bates of 
Wichita University, as moderator featured 
Jasper J. Sawatszky, Buhler; Dean 
Nolte, Cawker City; Clara Jane Robb, 
Dodge City; and Genevieve Gaines, Rob- 
inson. Information presented by the pan- 
el proved to be stimulating and informa- 
tive. 

A report of the committee on Business 
Offerings in Small and Large High 
Schools of Kansas was given by Agnes 
Chapman of Wichita. 


Nora Stosz, president, presided at 
the luncheon meeting which was held at 
the Lamer Hotel. M. C. Cunningham, 
president, Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, spoke on the topic “Opportunity Is 
Still Knocking.” Another highlight of 
the luncheon meeting was an address 
“Opportunities for Professional Service” 
given by H. G. Enterline, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington. 

Richard F. Reicherter, St. Mary’s High 
School, St. Mary’s, was elected to succeed 
Nora Stosz as president. Other officers 
elected for the school year are vice presi- 
dent, Oscar Barnett, Shawnee Mission 
High School, Merriam; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mae Reinert, Hosington High 
School; and executive secretary, Orville 
Kliewer, Hillsboro High School. 

Board members elected are Eunice 
Ward, Seaman High School, North To- 
peka; Archie Thomas, Fort Hays State 
College; Bert Jamison, Pratt Junior Col- 
lege, Pratt; Ephner Bowin, Parsons Jun- 
ior College, Parsons; and Nora Stosz, 
North High School, Wichita. 
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Chicago Area 


Helen Reinhardt of New Trier was 
moderator of a panel, “Effective Teach- 
ing Techniques,” at the October meeting 
of the Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association. The participants included 
Frances Robinson, Speedwriting School, 
who demonstrated “Using Tapes to 
Achieve Rhythm in Typewriting;” J. 
Bruce Sardiga, Lincoln-Way Community 
High School, New Lenox, demonstrated 
“Building High Speeds in Typewriting ;” 
Henrietta Dockstader, New Trier High 
School, who spoke on “A Functional 
Program in Coordinated Guidance and 
Work Experience;” and Doris Howell, 
Evanston High School, who spoke on 
“New Equipment and Effective Tech- 
niques in Office Practice.” 

The topic for CABEA’s November 20 
meeting was “The Challenge of Economic 
Education.” The speaker was Paul Leach, 
Junior Mid-West Manager of the Exten- 
sion Division of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company. Mr. Leach is a for- 
mer Washington correspondent for a 
chain of publications serving business 
and industry. 

Other CBEA meetings are scheduled 
for January 22, February 26, March 26, 
April 23, and May 21. These meetings 
will be held in the Vernada Room, Mar- 
shall Field’s Store on Saturdays at noon. 
Visiting business teachers to Chicago are 
welcome to join the group. 


Tri-State 


Virginia B. Lewis, of Brownsville, was 
elected president of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association at its annual 
fall meeting held on November 5-6 in 
Pittsburgh. Other officers for the 1954-55 
term are Beatrice F. Hicks, Brentwood 
High School, Pittsburgh, first vice-presi- 
dent; Howard R. Hirsh, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh, second vice-president ; 
Helen L. Widener, Bellefield Girls Vo- 
cational High School, Pittsburgh, secre- 
tary; and Donald G. Miller, Allderice 
High School, Pittsburgh, treasurer. 

Geraldine Dickinson was elected direc- 
tor for three years. The other directors 
include Alexander Hartman, Morris 
School, Pittsburgh; Frank F. Sanders, 
Board of Edueation, Pittsburgh; Ward 
C. Elliott, Elliott School of Business, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; and Brother 
Gedeon Charles, FSC, Central Catholic 
High School, Pittsburgh. 


You Have A Date! 
February 24-26. Joint Convention of the 
National Association of Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions, Administrators 
Division of UBEA, UBEA Research 
Foundation, and U.S. Chapter, Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
April 3-5, 1955. Western Business Educa- 
tion Association, San Diego, California* 
June 12-14. Future Business Leaders of 
America. Chicago, Illinois 
June 16-18. Mountain-Plains Business Ed- 
ucation Association, Denver, Colorado* 
July 3-8. National Education Association, 
Chicago, Illinois* 


*UBEA Representative Assembly will be held in con- 
nection with this meeting. 


Retailing 
(Continued from page 20) 


Louise S., Merchandise Information 
for Successful Selling, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Chicago, 1949. (Use whole book 
as a reference) 

12. Retail Salesmanship, National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, 1941, pp. 
87-101. 

13. Richert, G. Henry, Retailing Prin- 
ciples and Practices, Third Edition, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Chicago, 1954, 
pp. 121-188. 

14. Strand, Carl B., Salesmanship for 
Vocational and Personal Use, Second 
Edition, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
1949, pp. 201-339. 

15. Walters, R. G.; Wingate, John W.; 
and Weiner, J. Dana, Retail Mer- 
chandising, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, 1951, pp. 
311-373. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


1. Be Helpful, Mr. J. F. Hurlbert, Per- 
sonnel Director, Crowley, Milner & 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. (A 
series of five sound-slidefilms) 

2. Behind the Counter Series, The Jam- 
Handy Corporation. (Series of five 
sound-slidefilms, stressing friendli- 
ness, attentiveness, helpfulness, sin- 
cerity, and enthusiasm behind the 
counter.) 

3. Challenge Across the Counter, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. (Sound-slidefilm) 

4, Face in the Mirror, Jam-Handy Cor- 
poration. (Sound motion picture) 

5. Helping People Buy, Dartnell Cor- 
poration. (Set of 4 sound-slidefilms) 

6. How to Use the Cash Register, Syn- 
dicate Store Merchandiser. (Sound- 
slidefilm ) 

7. The Importance of Selling, Univer- 
sity of Illinois or your own state uni- 
versity film service. (Sound motion 
picture) 
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DELEGATES AT CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 


Top, left—Ronnie Perry and Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchinson, his 
chapter sponsor, from Collingdale (Pa.) High School are briefed 
on the purposes of the Citizenship Conference by the UBEA 
Executive Director, Hollis Guy, at the national office. Mr. Guy 
tells Ronnie that he is representing each of the 24,000 Future 
Business Leaders as well as the National FBLA Organization. 
Mrs. Hutchinson is the delegate for the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, the national organization for business teachers 
and sponsor of the Future Business Leaders of America. 


Top, right—Conference coffee hours always prove popular times 
for renewing acquaintances and making new friends. Here Mrs. 
Hutchinson meets and discusses the Conference activities with 
Mrs. John Foster Dulles (center) and Mrs. Jesse Price (right). 
Mrs. Dulles was a special guest and Mrs. Price attended the Con- 
ference as a delegate for the General Federation of Womens 
Clubs. 

Left, center—Important to the growth of the Citizenship Con- 
ference has been the never-failing support and thoughtfulness of 
persons like Dr. William Carr, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Dr. Carr and Ronnie had a few 
minutes together before the Conference opened. 

Left, bottom—The Honorable Tom C. Clark, Associate Justice, 
United States Supreme Court, has been one of the staunchest 
supporters of the Conference through the years of its growth. 
Justice Clark was pleased to find a “Future Business Leader” 
Participating in the Conference. 


* 


The National Citizenship Conference, under the auspices of the 
Board of Directors of the Federally Chartered National Conference 
on Citizenship, is co-sponsored by the Department of Justice and 
the National Education Association. The purposes of the confer- 
ence are: 


e To support and strengthen the efforts of the people in main- 
taining the blessings of freedom and justice and in protecting and 
perpetuating the principles and ideals upon which this Nation is 
founded 

@ To develop a more thorough knowledge of citizenship rights and 
responsibilities 

e To inspire a deeper devotion to citizenship obligations 

e To encourage ever more effective participation in citizenship 
activities, and 

e To promote a spirit of cooperation on the part of all citizens. 
To these high purposes, the National Conference on Citizenship 
is dedicated. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Ronnie And His Sponsor Report On The 
National Citizenship Conference 


Ronnie Perry, a senior at Collingdale (Pennsylvania) High School, 
is one of the vice presidents of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. He was elected to serve the Eastern Region for the 
school year, 1954-55. Elizabeth Hutchinson is sponsor of the FBLA 
Chapter at Collingdale High School. Mrs. Hutchinson is active in 
the program of the National Education Association and its de- 
partments, committees, and divisions. She is editor of the PBEA 
News Letter. 


DELEGATES from all sections of the country, including the 
territories, assembled in Washington, D. C., for the Ninth 
Annual Citizenship Conference. As the delegate for the 
Future Business Leaders of America, I considered it a great 
privilege to be among the 1200 persons representing 800 
organizations and agencies that deal with every wholesome 
aspect of life in America. 

One of the most inspiring sights was when the American 
Legion National Guard of Honor advanced the colors of 
every state and territory, followed by the flag of the United 
States of America. The Presidential Room at the Statler 
Hotel (where our 1953 FBLA Conyention was held) formed 
an appropriate background for the opening ceremony. 

The representatives of youth organizations played an im- 
portant part in the Conference. We were encouraged to 
match ideas with the adults in the discussion sessions. These 
sessions were stimulating; here we caught a new vision of our 
obligation as citizens to build a great citizenry for a great 
Nation. I wished that more of the youth organizations could 
have sent delegates. It was interesting to hear what other 
people in the country are doing to promote good citizenship. 

I met and worked with persons from all levels of govern- 
ment—national, state, and local; the schools; business; the 
major religious faiths; bar associations—international, na- 
tional, state, and local; veterans and related organizations; 
farm groups including the Future Farmers of America; and 
other established groups. 

An impressive citizenship induction ceremony was held 
on the closing day. The Conference also memorialized the 
signers and formation of the Constitution, on its 167th an- 
niversary, by placing floral wreaths at the base of the Wash- 
ington Monument. The wreaths were sent for the occasion 
by the Governors of the Thirteen Original Colonies. 

Another highlight of the Conference was when our hostess, 
Mrs. Hollis Guy, presented my sponsor and me to a lot of 
prominent persons. Mrs. Dulles was very nice—her husband 
could not be at the Conference because of an international 
conference in Europe—but there were many other persons 
present whose names we see in our newspapers in connection 
with national affairs. Chief Justice Warren was the honorary 
chairman. 

I sincerely hope that we can continue to send a representa- 
tive from FBLA to these annual conferences. It gives us a 
wonderful opportunity to not only mingle with people from 
other organizations, but also to tell them what FBLA repre- 
sents and how our organization is dedicated to and works for 
the future adult citizens. —RonNniE Perry, National Vice 
President of FBLA, Eastern Region. 


JANUARY, 1955 


TO ME, Washington, D. C. has always been a place of 
dignity, beautiful buildings and wonderful shrines. Further 
inspiration, to me, did not seem necessary but after attending 
the Ninth National Citizenship Conference, I returned to my 
classroom with a deeper feeling of individual responsibility 
toward my government and my fellow-countrymen. The only 
regret was that all my colleagues in business education could 
not be present to witness and hear our outstanding national 
leaders. In addition to hearing and participating in diseus- 
sions on current problems, it was most interesting to talk and 
mingle with leaders from nearly every national organization 
and persons from every state. 

One of the most inspiring sights came at the formal opening 
of the Conference with the presentation of the State and 
Territorial Flags. Each flag was presented to members of the 
Conference as the year that the territory or state was ad- 
mitted to the union was called. Then, we had the pleasure of 
hearing the Honorable Herbert Brownell, Attorney General of 
the United States; and Waurene Walker, President of the 
NEA, give inspiring talks. The theme of the conference was 
“The Three Branches of our Federal Government—Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” 

The discussion group sessions were received with interest 
and enthusiasm. A great deal of emphasis was placed on the 
work-group discussions which were the core of the conference. 
Following the theme, “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” 
problems were discussed as to how each phase revolved around 
the other. Our government as it exists today is, in part, just 
what it was in 1791 with additions, subtractions and modifica- 
tions which have occurred from time to time during the inter- 
vening period. The big problem which confronted each group 
was “Tomorrow.” Delegates were urged, as individuals, to 
accept the responsibility of: (1) taking the problems back to 
their respective communities, (2) informing and encouraging 
their own districts to help provide citizen leadership in every 
community throughout our great country, and (3) making 
sure that the people know how to use freedom and how to con- 
tinue using it. : 

Another highlight of the meetings was hearing the winners 
of the 1953-54 National Voice of Democracy Contest. Their 
presentations, made at each general session, were outstanding. 
My main thought when hearing them was “If these messages 
could only be presented in some form to all students it would 
be so worth-while.” 

This conference dedicated to develop in our people the 
thorough knowledge of citizenship rights and responsibility, 
to inspire a deeper devotion to. citizenship obligations, and to 
provide ammunition for the battle against indifference and 
lack of vigilance is one which teachers and students will want 
to participate in fully or study the proceedings. The confer- 
ence sponsors, the United States Department of Justice and 
the National Education Association, can be proud of a job 
well done.— ExizanetH Hutcuinson, UBEA Representative, 
Collingdale High School, Collingdale, Pennsylvania. 
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Selected Readings 
(Continued from page 11) 


Magazet for the office practice class. Edith V. Hafer. 7:33 
Feb ’53 

New application of an old teaching aid—the notebook. Frances 
Sadoff and Dorothy Dunn. 3:36 Jan ’49 

New techniques in vocational education for the distributive occupa- 
tions. Edwin A. Fritsch. 6:28 Apr ’52 

Office clerical education, how to make it effective in an academic 
high school. Laura L. Brown. 6:28 Feb 752 

One showing is worth 100 tellings. Kenneth B. Haas. 6:12 
Jan ’52 

Photography, an aid to the business teacher. Fred Zaharee. 8:29 
Dee 753 

Planning for the use of projectors and recorders. Marjorie Me- 
Leod Spiecker. 8:9 Jan 754 

Planned procedures or pointless prattle. Vernon A. Musselman. 
3:27 Dee ’48 

Posterama tells the banking story. Harlan S. Hosler and Lewis R. 
Toll. 4:31 Mar ’50 

Projecting visual aids (editorial). Lewis R. Toll. 7:5 Jan 753 

Projects to supplement your teaching. Dean R. Malsbary. 4:14 
Dee 

Pupils record ‘‘on the spot’’ interviews. Marjorie C. McLeod. 
7:28 Oct ’52 

References on occupational guidance in business education. Lewis 
R. Toll and Virginia M. Hayn. 5:33 May ’51 

Retail training aids. Lewis R. Toll. 3:9 Jan 749 

Shorthand bulletin board. Ada Immel. 4:32 Oct ’49 

Shorthand teaching aids for adult evening classes. Rodney G. 
Wessman, 8:33 Oct 753 

Slidefilms for the business classroom. 6:30 Jan 752 

Slides put to work. E. A. Dvorak. 3:13 May ’49 


Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
Schedule of Issues 


Shorthand (October) Editor—Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pennsylvania; Associate Editor— 
Mina M. Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Typewriting (November) Editor—John L. Rowe, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Dorothy Travis, Central High School and University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting (December) Editor—Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; Asso- 
ciate Editor—William Selden, State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Modern Teaching Aids (January) Editor—Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

General Clerical and Office Machines (February) Editor—Mary 
E. Connelly, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; Asso- 
ciate Editor—Regis A. Horace, State Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Basic Business (March) Editor—Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; Associate Editor—Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Distributive Occupations (April) Editor—Willard M. Thompson, 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California; Associate 
Editor—John A. Beaumont, State Department of Education, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Office Standards and Cooperation with Business (May) Editor— 
Fred C, Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
Associate Editor—Vern Frisch, New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, New York. 
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Specimens and exhibits in consumer education. Robert S. Thomp. 
son. 6:21 Jan ’52 

State course of study bulletins. Lewis R. Toll and James A. 
Hallam. 8:17 Jan ’54 

Suggested lesson plan illustrating use of projectional visual aid. 
Francis Donald Litzinger. 4:33 Nov ’49 

Teaching aids for business communication. Jodie Smith. 6:14 
Jan 752 

Teaching aids in business education are realistic. Mary Bell. 6:7 
Jan 52 

Teaching aids in secretarial subjects. Sigrid M. Johnson. 6:23 
Jan 752 

Teaching aids on family security. Education Division, Institute 
of Life Insurance. 5:32 Dee ’50 

Teaching device. Rachel A. Johnson. 8:31 May ’54 

Teaching methodology for advanced business training. Lloyd V. 
Douglas. 3:31 Mar ’49 

Teaching the preparation of a balance sheet in bookkeeping. Earl 
Clevenger. 7:30 Dee 752 

Teaching typewriting techniques by slide films. Arthur F. Neuen- 
haus. 3:29 Jan ’51 

The compulsion of business education. Lewis R. Toll. 5:9 Jan ’51 

The motion picture in business education. Mabel Z. Allen. 7:16 
Jan 753 

The overhead projector in business education. Fred E. Winger. 
7:9 Jan 753 

The resource file as an aid in individual instruction in distributive 
education. William B. Logan. 8:26 Apr ’54 

The silent Z in light and sound. Edward T. Burda. 7:33 Mar 753 

Typewriter repair chart. Delphine Lynch. 8:29 Dee 753 

Use made by schools and business of the 1948 National Business 
Entrance Tests. Paul S. Lomax. 3:35 May ’49 

Use of modern teaching aids in a simplified cooperative part-time 
training program for secretarial students. Dorothy Helene Veon. 
3:31 Jan 749 

Using community resources in secretarial practice. Eleanor Tubbs. 
4:31 May ’50 

Using textbooks and related teaching aids. M. Herbert Freeman. 
8:15 Jan 754 

Using the opaque projector in business education. Brother Philip 
Harris, O.S.F. 7:12 Jan 753 

Utilizing community resources for curriculum enrichment. Graydon 
C. Wagner. 5:13 Jan ’51 

Utilizing community resources in teaching sales letter writing. 
Hugh W. Sargent. 7:35 May ’53 

Visual aid for shorthand speed. Gladys D. Roscoe. 4:31 Dee 749 

Visualizing the balance sheet. Robert J. Thompson. 5:22 Jan 751 

Voice recorder as a teaching aid in shorthand. Irene Place and 
Frank Lanham. 4:32 Oct ’49 

Wall street invades Niles Township. Ada Immel. 3:13 Feb ’49 

Wire recorder—a modern teaching aid. Mildred H. Hiehle. 3:13 
May 749 


NABTTI (Continued from page 36) 


Twenty colleges and universities joined the National Associ- 
ation of Business Teacher-Training Institutions during the 
year just ended. These are: Alma College; The University of 
Texas; Luther College; Oklahoma College for Women; Our 
Lady of the Lake College; Langston University; Southeast 
Missouri State College; Davis and Elkins College; Eastern 
(Oregon) College of Education; Southern State College; Ar- 
kansas- Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal College; The Ar- 
kansas Polytechnic College; Central Washington College of 
Edueation; The University of California at Los Angeles; Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Lane College; Bucknell University; Los 
Angeles State College of Applied Arts & Sciences; The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; and Northern Montana College. 
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SECOND EDITION 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLIFIED 


Basic and Functional Manuals 
Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek 


No changes in outlines, principles, 
or sequence 


Theory presented in smaller, easier 
learning units 


All the effective new learning aids and 
improvements that teachers 
have asked for 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. 
Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal St. Dallas 5, 501 Elm St. London E.C. 4, 95 Farringdon St. 


with these 
teaching 
refinements ... 


EYE-APPEAL— 


Graphic illustrations 
and color "added." 


LESSON STRUCTURE— 


Easier, more flexible 
introduction of theory. 


NEW LEARNING AIDS— 


Homework helps, ‘Talks 

with the Student, Check 

Lists, Reading Scoreboards, 
Marginal Previews, Vocabulary 
Studies. 


GREATER EMPHASIS ON 
PRETRANSCRIPTION— 


Marginal reminders 
introduced earlier 


RECALL REVIEW CHARTS— 


Cumulative reviews. 


WORKBOOK EMPHASIZES 
WORD CONSTRUCTION AND 


PRETRANSCRIPTION 


Student's Transcript 
Workbook 


Teacher’s Manual and 
Key 


3 
4. 
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students 
trained 
on 
the 
Remington 
Electric 
become 
“all-round”’ 
typists... 


Electrics simplify the teaching and 
learning of typing. Remington . 
simplifies the Electric. The Reming- 


ton Electric ‘‘Natural Slope’’ 


_ keyboard, normal operating features 


and non-misfiring key action 


_ enables the student to make the 
transition to manual typewriters 


without time-wasting, difficult 
adjustment periods. Educators and 
businessmen agree that the 


- more versatile the typist, the more . 


valuable the employee. In today’s 
“electric-manual”’ office, the 
Remington Electric trained student 
is quicky able to take her place 

at either type of station... without 


costly “‘changeover”’ delays. 


Remington. 


, THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Send for free booklet: BEA Guide to Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591), Remington Rand, Room 1147, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


